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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A MINISTRY 
MODEL OF WHOLISTIC 
DISCIPLESHIP 


by 
Rashaun Davis 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentor 


Dexter Cannon, DMin 


The purpose of the project is to develop a ministry model wholistic discipleship, which 
includes spiritual, emotional, financial, relational, and physical health. The context is 
Lifehouse Church located in Middletown, Delaware. The project will be conducted in 
small group Bible study. The participants were given a pre-test to gauge prior 
understanding of discipleship and wholistic discipleship. The participants matriculated 
through a seven-week wholistic discipleship curriculum before taking a post-test. With a 
qualitative research approach, I explored if participation in the project would increase the 


attention of their wholistic health. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I do not assert to be a nature expert, nor contend to be knowledgeable on the life 
cycle of animals. One day I was helping my daughter with her science homework 
discussing different animals within nature. I quickly noticed the depiction of a caterpillar 
alongside the butterfly. Through the years of growth, it is easy to forget lessons from the 
childhood experience. You see the caterpillar and butterfly and can easily 
compartmentalize the two animals as separate all the while negating the fact that they are 
one in the same. 

So, I did what most parents do. Like Marty, in “Back to the Future,” I journeyed 
back a couple of decades in my imaginary time machine to my early elementary days to 
reflect on the lesson of how a mundane caterpillar transformed into a beautiful butterfly. 
A caterpillar is the stage of the process that occurs after birth. It is the immature stage 
before the animal is birthed into the adult form. Caterpillars resemble worms and are able 
to camouflage to resemble their environment. They are known for their ravenous appetite, 
eating leaves, insects or other small animals. ! 

The transformation from caterpillar to butterfly is known as a metamorphosis. The 
transformation is rather fascinating and extensive but intriguing, how the stubby, 


crawling insect changes into an airborne creature. In order for the caterpillar to transform 


' The Editors of Encyclopedia Britannica, “Caterpillar,” Britannica, accessed June 10, 2020, 
https://www.britannica.com/science/caterpillar. 


into a butterfly, it must fall completely apart and decompose literally dying from its old 
self to produce new life.” 

This depiction is the perfect metaphor for change and improvement. It is the goal 
of God for humanity to have a metamorphosis experience. It is his desire that after He 
enters our life that it is never be the same. We should not resemble the old creature. In 
order for that to happen, there must be intentionality by the church. I have spent five 
chapters detailing and discussing the importance that not only discipleship occurs but that 
our training models be wholistic focusing on the transformation of members into healthy 
new creatures (2 Cor. 5:17). Wholistic Discipleship is the process of developing someone 
to become like Jesus Spiritually, Emotionally, Relationally, Financially, and Physically. 

I was raised attending church from birth. I have spent decades attending worship 
services, conferences, revivals, and workshops. The church has done an efficient job 
teaching how to live right, teaching the morals and ethics of Jesus Christ. However, as I 
have gotten older, building a family, working on solidifying an empire I noticed that I 
found myself going outside of the church to organization and people for principles on 
how to live not just right, but live well. 

I noticed a trend. These organizations and people were not the originating 
founding entity for the principles. I revealed through study of scripture that the principles 
that people and organizations have successfully mastered are kingdom keys hidden in the 
treasure of scripture. I begin to identify the best life is the biblical life. That the Bible is 
not just a book on how to live right but how to live well. Jesus did not just live and die 
that we might have a promised afterlife but an assurance that our life would (should) be 


> Kristin Vanlierde, “Chrysalis-or Why the Caterpillar Must Die,” Medium, accessed June 10, 
2020, https://medium.com/the-story-hall/chrysalis-or-why-the-caterpillar-must-die-f932b8c3700a. 


better with him in it. The life of Jesus secures a home in heaven after we die. The 
principles, values, philosophies, ideologies of Jesus give us a life well lived while on 
earth. His desire is not just for us to live Holy. 

Thus, the purpose of my project was to “Develop a Ministry Model of Wholisitc 
Discipleship.” Wholistic with a ““W” is intentional because it infers the whole person. 
John 10:10 states, “The thief does not come except to steal, and to kill, and to destroy. I 
have come that they may have life, and that they may have it more abundantly” (NKJV). 
My position is that the abundant quality of life, Jesus intends is hard to obtain unless the 
church disciples wholistically, meaning spiritually as the foundation, emotionally, 
financially, relationally, and physically. The hypothesis is that if people are trained in the 
importance of wholistic discipleship, how it effects their life, and what the Bible says 
about it; then they will give more attention to their overall wholistic health. 

Chapter one, I provided support for discipleship from a wholistic approach. 
Romans 12:1-2, “Therefore, I urge you, brothers and sisters, in view of God’s mercy, to 
offer your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God—this is your true and 
proper worship. Do not conform to the pattern of this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind. Then you will be able to test and approve what God’s will is— 
his good, pleasing and perfect will” (NIV). These verse like several other depict the 
importance of life transformation and life renewal. The purpose of discipleship is to 
accomplish what Paul was discussing to his audience in Rome. 

The purpose of chapter two was to complete an analysis of a historical figure or 
era relevant to the doctoral project. John Wesley was selected and the Methodist 


Movement as an applicable moment in history that is relatable to the project. The 


objective of the project will be accomplished through small groups. While discipleship 
groups have been a part of the fabric of Christian cloth since the inception, most notable 
was John Wesley’s band and class meetings as the inception for the Methodist 
denomination. Wesley broke down his larger gatherings into smaller more intimate 
gatherings to ensure accountability and that the tenants of the faith were instilled. 

Chapter three is crucial for establishing a theological foundation for the research 
project. The purpose is to give theological substance to the notion of wholistic 
discipleship. In the chapter, systematic theological is discussed and concentrates on how 
they intersect with the research project. It will build on the previous chapters to lay a 
theological groundwork and underlining for the project. In particular, liberation theology, 
black theology, Christology, and ecclesiology. 

Chapter four surveyed contemporary theories relevant to the project. I 
investigated another discipline not previously addressed in the biblical, historical, and 
theological foundations chapters, the discipline of cognitive science. Cognitive science 
offered some intermediary information pertaining to how the mind operates thus effecting 
behavior. This is relevant to the project because it relays scientifically what Paul states 
that in Romans 12:2 that there is a correlation between the mind and behavior. 

Chapter five examined contemporary theories relevant to the project. Initially, I 
examined theories in ministry practice. In this part of the chapter, I observed what it 
meant for the church to be missional and how that was related to the project objective. 
Discipleship is a mandate in the Great Commission of Jesus according to Matthew 28:18. 
Becoming missional is the first part of the process in Jesus’s Great Commission. 


Secondly, I looked at cognitive science as a discipline not previously discussed in prior 


chapters. The study of cognitive science offered some intermediary information 
pertaining to how the mind operates thus effecting behavior. This is relevant to the 
project because it relays scientifically what Paul states that in Romans 12:2 that there is a 
correlation between the mind and behavior. 

Chapter six closes the research with a reflection of the project analysis. The 
project analysis provides information on the small groups and the interaction among the 


participants. Findings are also included in this chapter. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


I have been submerged in ministry for fifteen years. My wife and I together 
served at a church that focused on doing the ministry of Jesus. Matthew 28:18-20 “And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” Jesus’ instructions in the Great Commission was to teach people how to live like 
Jesus, to help people change their life. In essence the ministry model is life changing 
ministry. Over the last thirteen years, I have witnessed people suffering from addiction, 
live substance free, and not use again. I watched drug dealers stop pushing, and ganglords 
drop their flags. The church has birthed business owners, partnered with local agencies to 
provide counseling, mended marriages, and a whole lot more. I have not only been a 
conduit of life change; I have also been a beneficiary of the life changing ministry of 
Jesus. My ministry philosophy has changed over the years, my theology has developed, 
and the quality of life improved. My entire ministry experience has developed a passion 
to help others change their life as well. 

As such, in 2017, my wife Tyheshia and I launched the Change Center, a 
contemporary, relevant, and progressive ministry that focuses on life change. With my 
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thirty-five plus years of experience in church, I have seen a dichotomy as it pertains to 
the focus and mission of the church. I have witnessed the body, specifically the African 
American church argue about things that are not at the center of God’s heart. I believe the 
church has an obligation to be missional. Mission is rooted in the identity of God 
Himself. God was the first missionary, He sent himself. Jesus says, “As the Father has 
sent me, Iam sending you” (Jn. 20:21). God is on a mission, and Jesus is the embodiment 
of that mission. Therefore, it is not that the church has a mission, but rather that the 
mission has a church. We join Jesus on His mission. 

When I study scripture, I see a God who is undeniably concerned with life 
change. Jesus said in John 10:10, “the thief comes only to steal, kill, and destroy.” If a 
period came next all of humanity should be discouraged and be in despair, but because 
there was a comma; we should feel inspired, encouraged, and confident that He was not 
finished speaking. Jesus says in the B clause of the verse that He came, inconveniencing 
himself, having no reputation in the form and likeness of a man (Phil. 2), that we might 
have life, and have life more abundantly. In the Greek, the John 10:10 life, the zoe life 
describes a quality of life absent of Him; we are not able to receive. 

When I began this doctoral process, I envisioned that I would be further along in 
the process of planting the church. Throughout the process I have found that planting a 
church is not for the faint at heart. However, pushing along we are determined to heed to 
Jesus’ command to His followers in Luke 9:62, to put our hands to the plow and not look 
back. The delay has been frustrating to say the least but a blessing at the same time. My 


wife and I wanted to ensure our daughter maintained a childhood church experience 


a 


building a relationship with God and other Christian children within our community, and 
not a lull in spiritual formation due to our process of building the Change Center. 

What we found was a complete blessing. For six months my family has attended 
Lifehouse Church in Middletown, Delaware. We attend regularly and have built 
relationships within the ministry and most importantly to us our daughter enjoys her 
children’s church experience. 

Lifehouse Church began in October of 2010 as a Tuesday night Bible study at the 
pastor’s house with fifteen people in attendance. From the onset the church experienced 
growth and God’s favor. Within months the Bible study grew to approximately fifty 
adults and fifty children. Due to space constraints the church outgrew the house Bible 
study which caused the group to transition to a local firehouse. In February of 2012 
Lifehouse held its first Sunday morning service with two hundred fifty members. Due to 
continued growth, the church relocated to Everett Meredith Middle School, where the 
church currently meets and instituted a second service within a year to accommodate for 
the increase of people who continued to come. 

Lifehouse hosts an informational meeting for individuals interested in joining the 
ministry once a month after service. One Sunday my wife and I decided to stay after 
service to retrieve more information about the church and meet the pastoral staff. We 
introduced ourselves, our family, and our ministry experience. After the meeting, the 
pastor personally introduced himself to my wife and I followed by a meeting invite at the 
local Starbucks where he and I could get further acquainted. 

Pastor Mark and I began meeting regularly to discuss ministry philosophies, 


wrestle with biblical texts, talk about family, and the church. In one of these bi-weekly 
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meetings the topic of my doctoral pursuit became the theme of the entire conversation. I 
explained to him the content of my research. We discussed discipleship and the meaning 
of wholistic discipleship. Wholistic Discipleship is the process of developing someone to 
become like Jesus spiritually emotionally, relationally, financially, and physically. Pastor 
Mark relayed to me the importance of developing the whole person and an acceptance of 
the discipleship philosophy. 

Over the next couple sessions Pastor Mark shared with me some challenges he 
was facing similar to my problem statement. He felt that the people of Lifehouse were 
coming to the church as a routine rudimentary check in the box experience but did not 
desire a wholistic transformation. Furthermore, he and I went into detail about the 
tendency of the members to compartmentalize their Christianity. That their religion is in 
an isolated box by itself, while financial health, relational health, emotional health, and 
physical health was off to the side independent and separate from their Christian 


experience. 


Historical and Geographic Descriptions 

Lifehouse Church is located in Middletown, which sits in New Castle County 
Delaware. New Castle County is the northernmost of the three counties in Delaware. As 
of the 2018 census, the population was 538,479, making it the most populous county in 
Delaware, with just under sixty percent of the state’s population of 897,936 in the same 
census. New Castle County has the highest population and population density of any 
Delaware county, and it is the smallest county in the state by area. It has more people 


than the other two counties, Kent and Sussex, combined. It is also the most economically 


developed of the three.! The three main municipalities in New Castle County, are 
Wilmington, Newark, and Middletown. 

Middletown has been rural for decades. According to the 2016 Census, the 
population of the town is 20,876. The town has a total area of 11.61 square miles. Over 
the last ten to fifteen years rapid growth has taken place. Middletown is known as the 
fastest growing area in Delaware. Between 2000 and 2010, the population of the town 
grew 206.3%. Many affluent housing developments surround the town's center, 
especially to its north, attracting, among others, commuters from Wilmington, and 
even Philadelphia. According to developers and realtors, approximately sixty-thousands 
homes are being built over the next several years. Middletown’s commerce has grown 
accordingly. National retail and food chain stores have opened locations in the area, with 
significant growth along the U.S. 301 corridor. This growth is more characteristic of 


suburban sprawl, a stark difference from Middletown's historic growth patterns.” 


Demographic Descriptions 
Middletown has a population of 20,876 people, 46% male and 54% female. The 
median age is Thirty-six point one-years of age. Of the total population, 65% are over the 


age of twenty-one. African Americans consist of 27% of population in Middletown. The 


' “New Castle County, Delaware,” Wikipedia, accessed May 9, 2018, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/New_Castle_County,_Delaware. 


> “Wilmington, Delaware,” Wikipedia, accessed May 9, 2018. 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wilmington,_Delaware. 
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median household income is $87,250 with 4.8% living in poverty. 93% of the population 


has a high school diploma, whereas 37% have a college degree.* 

Lifehouse currently has 850 regular attendees and sees a multigenerational of ages 
on a weekly basis. The church is comprised of 8% of the congregation. The age range 1s 
sixty years old and above. Fifty-two percent of the congregation is between the ages of 
thirty and sixty. Ten percent of the members are in their twenties, and approximately 30% 
of the congregation are under the age of twenty years old. The church is comprised of 


80% Caucasian.* 


Educational Development 

I was heavily recruited coming out of high school in basketball at the division two 
and three level and soccer at the division one level. Upon graduation from Ewing High 
School, in Ewing Township, New Jersey, I chose to attend University of Delaware (UD). 
I was playing division one athletics and could not be more excited. The summer leading 
up to my freshman year, I trained hard gearing up for pre-season. When I arrived at 
training camp, I was the only black face. I was not surprised because on my recruiting 
visits, I did not see many, if any at all, students of color. I worked hard, and thought I was 
a sure fit for the team before I got injured. I hurt my ankle during one of the afternoon 
workouts. Excited to hear the good news that the sprain was minimal; and I would be 


back on the field within a couple of weeks. The coach, however, decided to redshirt me 


3 “Quick Facts,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed May 11, 2018, 
https://www.census. gov/quickfacts/fact/table/wilmingtoncitydelaware,middletowntowndelaware,newarkcit 
ydelaware,newcastlecountydelaware,DE/PST045218. 


4 Interview with Pastor Mark Lashey, December 11, 2019. 
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until the spring. I was devasted. Had never experienced anything but success, 
accomplishments, and winning. I did not know how to manage defeat. 

Not actively playing soccer, or any other sport for that matter, I did the only other 
thing I knew to do, get heavily involved. The first week of school I realized that UD had 
a larger black population than what I had originally thought. I felt like I was back home at 
my suburban county I grew up in. I joined the gospel choir, mentoring program as a 
mentee, black student union, Fortune 2000 (the business organization for black students), 
and became a socialite. I did not miss a party, spades tournament in the student lounge, 
intramural basketball league, or any other event. Similarly, to high school and previous 
involvement I became very popular very fast. I was from under the supervision of my 
parents and acted like the prodigal son spoiling my inheritance. I was drinking on the 
weekends, and sexually active with different partners. Additionally, limited studying and 
class attendance was prevalent. My priorities were off kilter, to say the least, and my 
GPA suffered. That first semester I attained a 2.0. lowest GPA of my entire academic 
life. I was unsuccessful on the soccer field and in the classroom, but my social life was 
thriving. I was well known by the student body, the fraternity and sorority students, 
church and Christian community, and athletes. 

In the spring semester, knowing my academics suffered, I was insistent on 
bouncing back academically. I did not play soccer. I decided that competitive soccer 
career had come to a close. I enjoyed the freedom of not having to practice and not 
having weekly games that required travel. Quite frankly, I had too much fun and wanted 
to continue enjoying UD as I had the first semester. I did, however, join the track team. 


The requirement for track was much different than soccer. It was a lot less of a time 
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commitment. I was able to practice, run in meets, all while continuing the social life that I 
had the semester before. Nothing changed from the semester, my grades did improve to a 
2.2 semester GPA. 

Additionally, during my spring semester freshman year, I had an experience that 
is part of my ministry call story. I was attending a church service on campus. The Martin 
Luther King Community group, which was a group designated to a certain part of campus 
in a particular dorm. They held one service a semester and the president of the group’s 
mother would come and preach. I do not remember what she preached about at this 
particular service. This was my first encounter with charismatic, Pentecostalism. After 
her sermon she opened the altar. My only experience with alter call was from my Baptist 
Church experience. Altar call meant prayer. When she invited students to the alter, I got 
in line. Confusingly, one by one, students started falling to the ground. I was anxious, 
scared, nervous, yet frozen all at the same time. When it was my turn the pastor said, 
“son, you are going to be a preacher. Your current pastor and church home is going to be 
stifling for your growth. You will not be at that church if you wanted to grow in 
ministry.” The next thing I knew I was getting up off the ground. For years I never told 
anyone about that encounter. This was the second time someone referenced ministry and 
preaching from two different pastors. I did not know what that meant, nor how to 
interpret, but what I did know was that I was having too much fun to stop because of call 
to ministry. 

Sophomore year went very similar to my freshman year. I became a coordinator 
of the mentoring program and was elected as the sophomore representative to the black 


student union (BSU). My studies remained secondary to everything else. I gave more of 
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an effort this semester, because I wanted to pledge and needed a 2.5 GPA. My 


involvement overpowered my studies quite often. Needless to say, I did not reach my 
goal to pledge. At the end of the spring semester, sophomore year, I was elected to be the 
Black Student Union president. 

Additionally, during my sophomore year spring semester, I met a girl in the 
gospel choir during spring break tour. A couple weeks later she was pregnant. I was in 
total disbelief. I wanted a child, preferably a son, young because my father was older, 
almost forty, when I was born. I wanted to be able to play sports with him, coach him, 
and go to his games. We were not in a relationship. I did not want to have a child nor co- 
parent, but my desire was to raise my child in a two-parent household as I was raised. 
That did not last long though, I was not interested in dating my son’s mother. The 
relationship lasted maybe a month. I felt emotionally for the benefit of her, and my son, 
but I felt that the relationship should not linger. 

The hardest part about learning I was going to be a father was relaying the news 
to my parents. My brother was visiting me on campus when my son’s mother shared her 
pregnancy news. He was also there when I came home for Mother’s Day. I had known 
about the pregnancy for about two weeks. Being home and in my mom’s presence with 
this information was eating me alive. I took my mom to her bedroom and shared the news 
with her. She immediately called my dad so I could inform him as well. The look of 
disappointment on their faces knocked the wind out of me. After about fifteen minutes of 
conversation, my mom looked at me and said, “Whatever she has to do, I will be 
finishing college. Dropping out is not an option.” That was a night of mixed emotions. 


She displayed an unwavering support and kept that promise of her support even to this 
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day. The summer I found out we were having a son. I was excited, scared, nervous, 
anxious all at the same time. 

My junior year as the Black Student Union President started well. By now the 
campus knew that we were expecting a child. I was prepping to pledge in the spring; so a 
lot of concentrated energy and effort went into that endeavor. All I had to do was obtain a 
2.8 semester GPA. With the semester GPA and a winter session course I obtained that 2.5 
cumulative GPA needed to pledge. This year was the most convoluted year while at 
University of Delaware. Leading the largest registered student organization at the 
institution, balancing academics, and remaining heavily involved as I look back was 
overwhelming. Yet, I managed. 

My son was born on January 8, 2002. I was a twenty-year old sophomore still 
very much a child myself. I was a father, and really had no idea what that meant. 
Completing my duties as a young adult father was a challenging task in and of itself. I 
went on-line for Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc. January 9, 2002. I was a father, a student, 
a campus leader, and in full pledge mode. I had to balance a full fifteen credit class 
schedule, with doctor visits, meetings with administrators on behalf of the black 
community, and everything involved with becoming a member of a fraternity. I 
completed all of the above successfully. I had my highest semester GPA to date, I was re- 
elected Black Student Union President for my senior year, became a member of the most 
prestigious fraternity, and most importantly built a lasting bond with my son. 

Senior year, I carried my son around campus and beyond to meetings, events, 
programs, step-shows, dinners, receptions, anything and everywhere. I was a proud 


father. Unfortunately, everything else fifteen years later, I am not proud of. For the 
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second consecutive year, I led the BSU well. However, my studies suffered significantly. 
Not due to being a father, not due to BSU and the responsibilities that aligned. I was the 
Basileus (President) of the fraternity. I lived at the frat house. My fraternity brothers and I 
partied, traveled, got drunk before parties, and were promiscuous. My grades suffered 
significantly. Prior to my senior year it was my last year, by May I had to come back to 
campus for another year to repeat four classes that I failed. I was able to walk with my 
classmates across the stage and be celebrated by my family. I was too embarrassed to let 
anyone know [| had not officially graduated. I would then have to divulge the reason why. 
To my parents and family, I was perfect, a black male who overachieved and overcame 
the statistics of being a teenage father. There was no way I was disrupting that perception 
by letting them know I failed my classes and would be completing a fifth year. 

Living this prodigal life spiraled from freshman year until senior year. At this 
point, despite figuratively graduating, being a dad, as well as other accolades, I felt like I 
had squandered my inheritance, and was having an “eating the slop in pig pen” 
awakening. I came to myself and realized morally this was not how I was raised. I had a 
conversation with a frat brother regarding my self-disappointment. His instructions were 
not spiritual, nor were they scripturally referenced. He said find a good girl and then you 


do settle down. 


Adult Life 
Not two weeks later, and a week after graduation, my brother and I were guilted 
into attending an area heritage festival in our hometown. While at the festival, I saw a 


young lady who caught my attention immediately. She was with a mutual friend. I 
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intentionally went to speak with this friend and asked for an introduction. I shared my 
contact information with my friend and asked her to provide it to her friend with the 
instructions to call if interested. I was secretly hoping she was interested. A few days 
later she called. I was ecstatic. 

My sole purpose in the conversation was to gauge her interest and for her to 
contribute to the escapades of my undergraduate, post fraternal experiences. I was 
pleasantly surprised by her conversation. It went totally different than any other 
conversation prior, specifically after I crossed. She was not impressed by the colors or the 
letters. She was intent on letting me know from the beginning she was saved for real. I 
was even more interested. She was not only beautiful but she was just what I was looking 
for, a vessel for God to use to lead me towards “renewing the right spirit within me” and 
“the joy of my salvation.” We immediately connected. We had hour long conversations 
on the phone, at the park, and over dinner. We discussed our likes and dislikes, our future 
aspirations, and God. I felt like as the prodigal son’s father welcomed him home and reset 
him to his place, God had welcomed me back into relationship with him. We were 
attending church together, praying together, and reading our Bibles together. We even 
discussed for my first time with anyone, the conversations I had several years prior 
regarding ministry. We began discussing a call to ministry and what that meant for me 
and us and even in the future. 

That summer, during my family reunion, I was in my aunt’s kitchen. My aunt 
congratulated me on my recent accolades of being the first Davis to graduate from 
college. She followed up by asking what was next? Then she asked if I was called to 


preach? For the third time, I was caught off guard with a question about preaching and 
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ministry. Only this time I was asking that very same question to myself. My mother 
asked my aunt in response, how would Rashaun know? My aunt, the daughter of a pastor, 
responded if he was it would be all he could think about. I finally had an answer to an 
internal struggle. Morning, noon, and night, at this time all I was thinking about was 
preaching. 

I never considered preaching, but as I reflected on church involvement, my 
emergent zeal five years previous when Pastor Spencer was called to the church, my 
early involvement at University of Delaware with the gospel choir and Bible studies 
along with the altar call experience, and the most recent resurgence in my spiritual 
relationship. I had the confirmation I was searching for. Two occasions prior, God was 
inviting me to partner with Him. Like Jonah, I went in the opposite direction. This time, I 
was heeding to God’s call. I had a conversation with my pastor, Pastor Spencer regarding 
what I was feeling; and he confirmed the call. During this same time my girlfriend and I 
were growing closer. She accepted me and my son. My son took a strong liking to her. 
Six months after we met on Christmas Eve, I proposed; and she accepted. The year 2003 
was a roller coaster and whirlwind of events. On January 11, 2004, I preached my trial 
sermon at Union Baptist Church. 

We began attending my home church together because use we both lived in 
Trenton, New Jersey and it was closer than attending her college church in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Pastor Spencer told me upon finishing my trial sermon, that I 
was a minister in training until I enrolled in seminary. I sat in the pulpit with weekly 
assignments of prayer, reading scripture, and occasionally being assigned to preach. My 


fiancé was unfulfilled. She was accustomed to the teaching and preaching at her college 
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church. I knew nothing different than the church I grew up in. One Sunday she asked me 
if we could attend Abundant Life Family Worship Church, in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. [agreed and am glad I did. This was a totally different experience than I was 
accustomed. The service consisted of praise and worship, offering and the word. Church 
was contemporary and the message was relevant. When I left, I had a notebook filled 
with quotes, and instructions from the Bible to apply to my life. The best part, I had on 
jeans. I could not wait to go the next Sunday. 

For the next eighteen months, we grew relationally, but even better, we grew 
spiritually. At least two to three Sundays a month we would drive forty-five minutes to 
Abundant Life for 7:30 a.m. service and go to Union for 11:00 a.m. service. As time 
passed, we both grew spiritually frustrated. My eyes were opened to the idea that there 
was another church outside of my traditional Baptist experience. An additional frustration 
that I personally had was it was announced to the congregation, I was a minister in 
training (I had never heard of that prior to his announcement), but I was not receiving any 
training. I was preparing sermons with no guidance and sitting in the pulpit on Sunday 
mornings. I was yearning for more and needed more. 

My fiancé and I continued this pattern on Sunday morning for most of our 
engagement for two reasons, one because I was on the ministerial staff and had pulpit 
duties, and two because the only secure part within the wedding planning was the venue 
and we did not want to disrupt that. We both agreed that after the wedding we would 
begin to find a church that fit our personality and most important spiritual need as a 
young married couple. The winter before the wedding, I played in a thirty-five and older 


basketball league. Each team was allowed two players under the age of thirty-five. I 
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played on the Friendship Baptist Church basketball team. I had been hearing of a young 


pastor who was taking the city over but had not met him. During the game everyone kept 
calling the other young guy on the team pastor. At halftime I introduced myself to him, it 
was Pastor Dharius Daniels. We exchanged numbers and occasionally we spoke. A few 
months later Tyheshia (my wife) and I attended a service where he preached. We were 
immediately drawn to this pastor. Along with wedding plans, honeymoon itineraries, 
marriage to dos, we created a list of possible suitors for our new pastor and church home, 
one of which being Friendship. 

We had a very extravagant July wedding. As most young couples we were 
engulfed in the wedding planning, we came back from our honeymoon with nowhere to 
live. We stayed on my mother in law’s couch the day we came back from Aruba. 
Luckily, I had already received my acceptance letter to New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. As soon as offices opened on Monday morning, I was able to arrange for 
campus housing and we were able to move in that same day to our first apartment. We 
were back from our honeymoon and back to real life. 

That same month, Pastor Daniels announced he was leaving Friendship and 
starting a church in the city, called Kingdom Church. My wife and I attended the service 
as we had done in the past when visiting Abundant Life and then went on to Union. That 
would be our last Sunday at Union. Every week, we got in the car and found ourselves 
driving to Kingdom Church. We never attended the other churches on the list that we 
created prior to getting married. We decided that Kingdom Church was going to be our 
married place of worship. We met with Pastor Daniels and his wife the next week after 


we joined. They promised to disciple us not only as ministers, not only as young married 
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couple, but as Christians. At that moment, I identified what was missing from my Union 
experience, discipleship. They made us Youth Pastors at the church. Kingdom was 
growing rapidly. The first service six hundred people joined. For the first year fifty 
people joined almost every Sunday. 

Our decision to leave Union, and join Kingdom was frowned upon by family. 
“We are Baptist,” were both my mom and dad’s sentiments. It was their opinion that 
Pastor Daniels had nothing to offer me because we were all the same age. Furthermore, 
church plants in Trenton, New Jersey were not popular, and a church split offered even 
less stability for a newly married couple that most people felt were rushing into most 
things that had happened over the last year. My wife and I were confident at the time and 
remain confident even now that was a God decision. We were part of the foundational 
leadership team of Kingdom Church. Young twenty-year-olds, leading the fastest 
growing church in New Jersey. 

We were struggling financially. Before being married my wife was working 
overnight at a group home. I was working during the day and she was working overnight. 
Not seeing each other due to conflicting schedules was not a way to start a marriage. I 
encouraged her after the wedding to resign. We were living on campus and all of our 
costs were subsidized. My wife went back to school to begin a Master’s program, while I 
was matriculating towards my Master of Divinity (MDiv). On one income, even in 
subsidized housing it was hard making ends meet. Tyheshia eventually started substitute 
teaching which landed her a full-time teaching job. 

A very competent teacher, she was hired at the church as the Pastor of 


Discipleship and assigned to writing the entire curriculum for the church. I was serving as 
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Youth Pastor and the ministry continued to prosper. I was working, taking three to four 
classes a semester in seminary, serving in ministry, traveling with my pastor, a husband, 
and a father. Life was very busy. I was growing in ministry, growing in the things of 
God. I found myself consumed in what I called the Martha syndrome, busy with the work 
of the Lord, while losing the Lord of the work. 

Despite serving, being used, and a representative of God, I found myself living a 
double life. The enemy was coming after me, and throwing everything at me to steal, kill, 
and destroy my entire life. Over a five-year period to seven-year period there were a 
continuous cycle of events, some of which I created and others the enemy used to try and 
literally end my life. Foolishly, I was under the impression because I loved my wife that 
would be enough to be faithful. Boy was I wrong. There were years of extramarital 
affairs, relationships, and inappropriate conversations. We would get through one 
transgression, and things would get back to normal then I would fall again. My wife took 
her vows seriously. For better or worse is what it has been. I take full responsibility for 
actions. This season and terrible choices showed me that you can love God, be in love, 
effective in ministry and be broken. My wife displayed the forgiving love of God and 
God’s power over and over. 

During this seven-year period, I was working at the local high school. I was 
counseling a female student. Against all better judgement, I continued counseling. One 
day after school, the principal of the school called me to his office. He informed me that 
there was an investigation going on and I needed to report to the Police station. When I 
arrived at the station I was interviewed by the police, was told that there was report made 


by a teacher who overheard the student I was counseling talking to a friend. I was placed 
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on administrative leave by the board of education. After questioning the student, she 
confessed to making up the story to her friend. Unfortunately, I was let go from my job. 
This led to four years of unemployment. 

While unemployed I was able to double up on credits and concentrate on 
completing my MDiv. Also, over the four years, my family experienced significant loss. 
My grandmother was diagnosed with cancer of the jaw. She had surgery, had her jaw 
replaced, rehabbed, and after eighteen months moved back on her own to independent 
living. Two months after being in her home, the cancer reappeared. Because of her age 
the doctor determined there was nothing that could be done. This was the first significant 
family loss that I had experienced. 

A month later my mother was diagnosed with breast cancer. Early detection saved 
her life. She was able to get a mastectomy and has been cancer free for nine years. 
Unfortunately, that was not the same story for my father. He was diagnosed with sarcoma 
in 2002. He battled for eight years, going back and forth to treatment, surgery, radiation, 
and doctor appointments. Over these eight years, against doctor’s orders he continued to 
drink. The drinking had a negative effect on the treatment. It finally caught up with him. 
A year after my grandmother’s death, my father was placed on hospice. The man who 
had been present for every game, every occasion, and every accolade passed away. Two 
deaths in two years. Having to minister to my family while needing to be ministered to, 
was a difficult place for me. 

Through grieving the loss of my family, and continuous extramarital affairs, I 
enrolled in counseling. I begin seeing a therapist for couples counseling and individual 


counseling. I realized that talking to someone did not mean I was crazy; but talking to 
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someone was preventing me from becoming crazy. It was necessary to get the necessary 
help to navigate through the difficulties in life. 

In 2012, we received the greatest news. We were expecting our first child. My 
wife and I took our time with starting a family. We agreed, we were young when we got 
married and needed to grow. We were excited and looked forward to this next season. 
My daughter was born; and our balloon of excitement was halted. The doctor upon 
delivery and after several test told us that our precious gift was deaf and would not be 
able to hear nor talk. The fear, pain, and uncertainty were thick and paralyzing. We 
however did not accept this report. We took her home and for a year, we did not take her 
back to the hospital, ignoring phone calls and correspondences from the hospital 
requesting us to bring our daughter to the hospital to perform invasive procedures. 
Instead we prayed and anointed her ears with oil, choosing to believe the report of the 
Lord. We saw visible signs contradicting the doctors report and on her first birthday after 
going for a second opinion, the diagnosis changed to minimal hearing loss. We were 
ecstatic and were able to accept this report and begin aligning the care needed to ensure 
she received services to grow and develop. 

During this time, I was back serving as Youth Pastor. My pastor assigned me to 
be the campus pastor of the church’s second location. I was pastoring our south campus 
on the weekend and working on the leadership team of a group home during the week. I 
was traveling the country preaching services, conferences, and getting invitations. I felt 
fully restored and that God’s word was true. One day while working, I was called to 
human resources office. This call felt eerily similar to the call from five years previous. I 


was placed on administrative leave without any explanation. A week later a detective and 
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prosecutor showed up at my door. After hours of questioning, they finally told me the 
accusation that was made and by who. I explained to them the day before the accusation, 
the girl was reprimanded and disciplined. She left my office saying I would be sorry. The 
accusation was fabricated; and I requested to call my lawyer. The prosecutor returned to 
the interrogation room with handcuffs, an arrest warrant, and bail amount of two hundred 
fifty thousand dollars cash. They arrested me and investigated later. I was sure my world 
had come to an end. I preached the Sunday before on Joseph, and asked the hypothetical 
question, “what did Joseph feel like sitting in prison for something he did not do?” Two 
days later I had the answer. My family posted bail in two days. The case made every 
local newspaper and was on every local and national news channel. My mugshot was 
plastered everywhere, I was sure my future, my family, and every aspiration were over. I 
was home, nervous, scared, and on edge. There are jails everywhere with innocent 
people. I did not want to be one of them. 

Six months later, I got the best call of my life from my lawyer. The grand jury 
dismissed the case. They determined the allegation were unsubstantiated and unproven. 
Where was the media? Where was CNN, MSNBC, and Channel Six News? Who was 
there to repair my reputation? Who was going to repay me close to seventy-five thousand 
dollars it cost to salvage everything? I was happy it was over, but angry at the same time. 
I could continue my life, able to watch my kids grow up, return to ministry, but where 
was my recompense? 

I was clear to get back into ministry and look for work. A friend and frat brother 
of mine was looking for an executive pastor. He called, and I answered. I was moving my 


family and starting fresh to Bridgeport, Connecticut to help a struggling pastor rebrand 
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and rebuild his church. However, after eight months at the church, I quickly found out 
this was not a good fit and any possible chance to salvage my friendship hinged on me 
packing up and going back home to New Jersey. This, however, was a great learning 
experience and preparation ground. I learned a lot about what to do as well as what not to 
do in ministry. 

We returned to New Jersey and I got a state job working for the New Jersey 
Court. Ironically enough, the same court and same judicial system that was trying to 
convict me is the same court that hired me as a probation officer. I went back to serving 
in ministry teaching in the discipleship program and set to be ordained. Pastor Daniels 
told me something that I still hold onto this day. God is a redeemer. My life will be a 
testimony to His redemptive work. Anyone who minds the history, the background of 
scandals, or what I have had to go through does not matter to my destiny, anybody that 
matters will not mind. I was back in my sweet spot. However, some of the same poor 
decision making on my part continued. I reached out to my pastor for guidance. We had a 
discussion that literally transformed my life and my ministry. He had begun a journey 
towards emotional health and invited me to accompany him. He recommended I attended 
an emotionally healthy retreat in Charlotte, North Carolina for a weekend. It shined a 
light that illuminated my past. The host of the retreat taught that every child has 
emotional needs, affirmation, respect, need for attention, as well as several other needs. I 
shared some of my life experiences. From this retreat, I was able to revisit my childhood. 
My brother and I were given everything we needed physically and materially. I realized 
that emotionally I was starving. All of my affirmation growing up was surrounded by 


what I did. This left a deficit that has caused me to act out on as an adult. This retreat 
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identified some of the emotional needs I yearned for and was lacking. I was able to 
identify triggers and set up boundaries to maintain emotional health. Peter Scozzari 
states, emotional health and spiritual maturity are inseparable. It is impossible to have 
spiritual maturity without emotional health; they coincide and are one in the same.> 

Over the years my son had become a phenomenal athlete. He started playing 
sports at five-years-old and excelled in basketball and football. As an eighth grader, he 
started on the state championship basketball in Delaware. My wife and I decided that we 
would move to Delaware to be closer to him and be supportive of his academics and 
athletics. At thirteen he was hanging with eighteen-year-old seniors who played 
basketball. I recognized my son needed his father. He traveled the country playing elite 
level basketball, on planes three to four weekends a month, as well as represented the 
USA in the under eighteen Olympics. 

AS we were moving my daughter shared with my wife and me her apprehensions 
about going to kindergarten, reestablishing a new normal with a teacher unfamiliar with 
her hearing devices and friends unaccustomed to her hearing disability. We journaled her 
thoughts, apprehensions, and anxieties and sent them to a publisher making her a five- 
year-old author. Her book is about the first day of school, a new start, and making new 
friends in a new environment. The book began as a project to build her confidence and 
moral in new settings but quickly morphed into a conversation piece and training tool. 
We were invited to churches, conferences, and school districts for a book tour and to 


have conversations regarding diversity and inclusion. 


> Peter Scozzari, Emotionally Healthy Spirituality (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Inc., 2006), 25. 
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Conclusion 

As can be seen throughout my ministry and life experience, I am an example of 
God’s redemptive work as well as his transformational power. Interwoven throughout the 
fabric of this chapter is how one must focus on more than spirituality to experience life 
changes. For many years, I thought I had to be moral and make right choices and my life 
would get better. That was partially right. In the seasons of life where I was praying, 
reading my word, and God focused, making God honoring choices were easier and my 
life was better as a result. 

Acknowledging that alone however would be compartmentalizing my 
transformation. The experience at the emotionally healthy retreat was life changing. 
When my efforts were concentrated on spiritual health, I was moral but still felt 
incomplete. 

As I take the time to examine how this process manifested, I identified a theme 
that magnifies the importance of being healthy wholistically. When I have seen the most 
fruit in my life is when I have given attention to the whole self. My life and ministry 
experience serve as the catalyst for the topic I intend to explore. 

A ministry that focuses on not just spiritual health, but financial, relational, 
physical, and emotional health as well is a ministry that is endorsed by biblical truths. 
This wholistic ministry model is not something I created, but something I walked out 
contributing to life change. I argue that spiritual health alone does not produce life 
change, but health in all areas of life is what Jesus desires when he tells his followers to 
make disciples. A disciple of Jesus is one who has a healthy life. During the doctoral 


project, I seek to develop a ministry model of Wholistic Discipleship. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The passage of scripture that will be used as foundational to this doctoral project 
entitled, “Developing a Ministry Model of Wholistic Discipleship” is Romans 12:1-2, “I 
beseech you therefore brethren, by the mercies of God, that you present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service. And do not be 
conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind, that you may 
prove what is that good and acceptable and perfect will of God.”! 

The author submits that God’s purpose for sending Jesus to earth was for Him to 
be the vehicle used to change the quality of life of the believer. When Jesus enters your 
life, your life should become better. Paul in his second letter to the Corinthian Church 
states, “Therefore if anyone is Christ [that is, grafted in, joined to Him by faith in Him as 
Savior] he is a new creature [reborn and renewed by the Holy Spirit]; the old things [the 
previous moral and spiritual condition] have passed away. Behold, new things have come 
[because spiritual awakening brings new life]” (2 Cor. 5:17 AMP). As a result of spiritual 
awakening new life, a better life should be experienced. The old moral and spiritual 
condition shall no longer be. Once we join alongside Christ, we should experience a 


better. The goal then becomes to move from salvation to the process of discipleship. 


' Biblical references are from the NKJV version unless otherwise stated, Romans 12:1-2. 
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Change defined means “to make the form, nature, content, future course, etc., of 
(something) different from what it is or from what it would be if left alone.” This 
definition describes the exact impact of what happens the moment Jesus enters one’s life. 
As we flip through scripture, we encounter several examples of lives being changed as 
result of an encounter with Jesus. In Mark the fifth chapter, there was a woman dealing 
with an issue of bleeding for twelve years. She pushed through a crowd, in an attempt to 
meet Jesus. When she interacted with Jesus the issue she had for twelve years was no 
longer an issue. When she left from Jesus’s presence the form, nature, content future 
course of her life was different from what it would have been if left alone. 

In John the fifth chapter, there was a man lame, unable to move for thirty-eighty 
years sitting at the pool of Bethesda. He had an interaction with Jesus, and what had not 
been altered in thirty-eight years, with one interaction with Jesus changed. The form, 
nature, content future course of his life was different from what it would have been if left 
alone. In Acts the ninth chapter, there is man named Saul who was persecuting and 
tormenting believers. On the road to Damascus, he had an encounter with Jesus. As a 
result of this encounter the form, nature, content, future course of his life was different 
than what it would have been if left alone. 

As a result of this Paul’s transformational experience, an entire doctrine of 
theology was created. Paul can be attributed to writing three fourths of what we know to 
be the canonical New Testament scripture. He wrote letters to churches and assisted in 
the construction of facets of faith all throughout Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi as well as 
many other nations. 


* “Change,” Dictionary.com, accessed September 4, 2019, 
https://www.dictionary.com/browse/change. 
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As mentioned earlier the passage of scripture that is relevant to my project 
developing a ministry model of wholistic discipleship, is Romans Chapter 12:1-2. In a 
thematic approach to the Book of Romans, commentators have offered an outline similar: 
I. The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation, 1-8; II. The Problem of Israel, 9-11; II. The 
Practical Application of Doctrine, 12-16. Fowler states in his book, 

The structure Romans: 


Behind this is the assumption that in chapters 1-8 we have a clear statement of 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith; in chapters 9-11 we have a statement 
regarding the future of Israel; and in chapters 12-16 we have practical 
exhortations for the church at large. The earlier chapters, including 1-11, develop 
a theological grid on which the final exhortations are based. For some Paul was 
dealing with justification in chapters 1-5 and sanctification in chapters 6-8. For 
others, he was developing the theme of justification throughout chapters 1-11. 


As the author of The Structure of Romans shares, Romans the twelfth chapter begins with 
a shift of theme. It is evident that he has laid the foundation in the first eleven chapters 
and chapter twelve he’s about to turn the corner. The chapter begins with the word 
“therefore,” meaning so, hence, consequently, or as a result of what I have just shared. 


The doxology in Rom. 11:33-36 clearly marks the end of a major section of the 
letter. Nonetheless, the ouv (oun, therefore) in 12:1 signals that the following 
exhortations are closely bound up with the preceding. The reference to the 
“mercies of God” in 12:1 demonstrates that the section is especially closely 
related to Rom. 9-11, for we have seen that divine mercy is a major them 
informing those chapters. We should not limit, however, the relationship of 12:1-2 
to chapters 9-11, for the entire discussion in chapters was precipitated by the 
teaching of 1:16-8:39, wherein the blessings of Israel are said to belong to all 
people, both Jew and Gentile, who are united with Christ Jesus. In light of the 
mercies of God and his fulfillment of his saving promises to Abraham, which are 
detailed in these preceding verses, the following exhortations are given.* 


3 Paul B. Fowler, The Structure of Romans: The Argument of Paul’s Letter (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2016), 19. 


4 Thomas R. Schreiner, Romans (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 1998), 639. 
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Paul definitively appears to be getting ready to share something detrimental to his 
listeners. This is evident in the first clause of the first sentence. Paul is desperately 
appealing to his listeners to heed to the following instructions that he will be 
disseminating. The New King James Version of the Bible uses the word “beseech,” the 
New International Version uses the word “urge,” and the New Living Translation says 
Paul pleads with the people of Rome to capture the sense of resolve. All the phrases 
capture a desperate ploy from Paul for the people to adhere to what he is getting ready to 
say. What Paul is getting ready to share is of utter importance. 

Paul heightens the criticalness of the next clause. At this point it cannot be clearly 
distinguished what Paul is communicating. He makes a proverbial plea then the NKJV 
states “by the mercies of God.” Either Paul is saying in response to God’s mercies take 
heed to the next command, or the mercies of God will empower or enable you to 
accomplish these instructions. Two similar interpretations yet vastly different meanings. 
The former interpretation relies on the themes of chapters one through nine. As a result of 
the mercy God showed humanity through salvation, accordingly this should be a proper 
response. 

Next comes Paul’s first instruction of the pericope, “present your bodies as a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service.” The first part 
of this verse that causes contention is why the word bodies is in the plural form. Is it 
because Paul is speaking to a group of listeners thus addressing the crowd? Or could Paul 
be intentional about the plural form because he is not only speaking of the physical body. 
Jeremy Myers says that the Bible presents humans as tripartite. Similar, to the Divine 


Trinity humans have three parts: body, soul, and spirit. The body, the physical side, in 
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essence what Paul could be referring to in this sentence, or like Myers suggest including 
the soul - the life of a person, and spirit-the spiritual side.> 

Myers tripartite nature of humans aligns with other parts of Pauline Epistles. 
Hebrews 4:12 “For the word of God is alive and powerful. It is sharper than the sharpest 
two edge sword, cutting between soul and spirit, between joint and marrow.” (NLT) 
1Thessalonians 5:23, “Now may the God of peace make you holy in every way, and may 
your whole spirit and soul and body be kept blameless until our Lord Jesus Christ comes 
again” (NLT). Both scriptures to different churches at different time implies that Paul 
would endorse the three parts. 

Though distinct, the three parts of a person work together to live, exist, and 
interact with God and creation.® This author believes that when Paul used the word 
bodies not only could he have been speaking to a crowd, additionally he could have been 
speaking of the tripartite nature of man. 

The next part of this particular clause that stands out is the phrase, “a living 
sacrifice.” The word sacrifice is reflective of the time Abraham was getting ready to 
sacrifice his promised son Isaac in Genesis the ninth chapter as a ransom to show his 
commitment to God. Abraham was obedient to God’s commandment in response to how 
good God had been to him. The New Living Translation translate this part of the verse: 


“give your bodies to God because of all he has done for you.” This translation follows 


> Jeremy Myers, “Humans Have Three Parts: Body, Soul, and Spirit,” Redeeming God, accessed 
September 4, 2019, https://redeeminggod.com/humans-three-parts-body-soul-spirit/. 
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Fowlers future direction hypothesis.’ In response to what God has done which is 
documented in the first eleven chapters of the Epistle, respond by offering your bodies- 
body, spirit, soul. 

Staying with the New Living Translation version the next sentence, “Let them be 
a living and holy sacrifice-the kind He will find acceptable. This is truly the way to 
worship Him.” At first glance, the question what is an unacceptable sacrifice is 
presented? In the Book of Malachi, God is having a conversation through the prophet 
Malachi with the priests and rebuking the Israelites. In chapter one, God reminds them of 
all he has done for them for generations upon generations. He rebukes them for not 
responding according to his generosity. He accuses them of offering unacceptable 
sacrifices. They offered to God a sacrifice animal that were blind, crippled, and diseased. 
These animals were not the best they had to offer. 

Therefore, an unacceptable offering then is an offering that is less than your best 
offering to God. Paul admonished the Roman listeners to offer their body (physical), 
spirit (spiritual), and soul (life) with maximum effort. Not what’s left over like the 
Israelites did in the Malachi pericope. When that is accomplished then “this is truly the 
way to worship Him” (NLT). 

Romans 12:2 continues this thematic thread by stating “And do not be conformed 
to this world but be transformed by the renewing of your mind that you may prove what 
is that good and acceptable perfect will of God” (NKJV). Verse two is a continuation of 
Paul’s instructions from verse one. Let it be noted that in the original letter it was not 
broken up by verse to distinguish a different clause. It all remains one command. In 


7 Paul B. Fowler, The Structure of Romans: The Argument of Paul’s Letter (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2016), 19. 
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addition to offering your body, spirit, and soul as a sacrifice verse two inculcates how we 
can successfully accomplish verse one. 

When Paul says “do not be conformed to this world” his instructions to his 
listener is to not be shaped or influenced by the world. It is often stated by church goers 
“be in the world by not of the world, not of the world” requires one to be free from 
worldly influences.® This task is rather difficult. Living in this world humanity is 
consumed in and by what surrounds them. Yet, Paul’s command to the church at Rome is 
for them not to be molded by the world. What is the alternative? Jeremiah’s experience in 
Jeremiah 18:1-6 is a visible example of Paul’s challenge to the Roman people. In this 
chapter of Jeremiah, God instructs Jeremiah to go down to the potter’s house. As 
Jeremiah arrives, he notices the potter shaping and molding from the pot marred clay so 
he could shape it into a pot as seemed best. God tells Jeremiah in verse six that His 
people are like the marred clay and that he is the Potter that has reshaping capabilities. 

When Paul admonishes the Roman people to not be shaped by this world, he is 
suggesting that they instead be shaped by God. As verse two in Romans chapter one 
continues, this transformation is achieved by the renewing of the mind. Philippians 2:5 
“Let this mind be in you, which is also in Christ Jesus.” The mind of Christ is described 
in this analogy: 

Think of the human mind as a computer and the Holy Spirit as a sort of antivirus 

program that can be uploaded to the human hard drive. Once the program is 

uploaded, that “mind” can then affect all the computer’s systems, taking out 
harmful applications and replacing them with good functional applications. 

Continuing the analogy, the mind of Christ rewrites our hard drives so that we are 


capable of understanding or interfacing with God Himself. We gain new qualities, 
like humility, compassion, and other godly fruit. We have a new purpose that is 


8 “What Does it Mean for Christians to be in the World but Not of the World,” Compelling Truth, 
accessed September 4, 2019, https://www.compellingtruth.org/in-world-not-of-world. html. 
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aligned with His and we can see clearly the reality before us that this world is 
temporal and flawed, and that we are meant for an eternal world.” 


This renewed mind requires a new thought process. We are not commanded to have a good 
mind, a purified mind by discipline, not even the highest attainment in godliness and virtue. 


t.'° This mind renewal is what will lead to 


We are instructed to have the mind of Chris 
transformation. This mind renewal is what will make verse one obtainable. Lastly, this 
mind renewal is what precipitates proving what is that good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God. 

The last part of the biblical passage “that you may prove what is that is good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God” (NKJV). Paul communicates once you are 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, you become as Dr. E. Dewey Smith, alumnus 
of United Theological Seminary, preached the noun version of prove, proof that God is 


good (Chapters one through eight), proof of what is acceptable, and proof of the perfect 


will of God. 


Critical Reading of Commentaries and Other Sources 

During this section, the author provides perspective and insight on the biblical 
passage from other sources that will aid in the critical study of the passage. The purpose 
of this section is to offer a comparison that will support or contradict the research 


conducted by the author. 


° “What Does it Mean for Christians to be in the World but Not of the World,” Compelling Truth, 
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Romans 12:1 


Beginning this section with a passage from meditation in St. Paul’s Letter to the 


Romans that suggest what is coming in the following chapters are in response to God’s 


mercy, 


From such overwhelming experience of God's mercy Paul can't leave and end his 
letter without a word of urgent exhortation to the living of a life which is a worthy 
response to such mercy from God, and the living of a life which shows forth the 
wonder of the mercy of God, and sets it forth truly to the world. The mind of Paul, 
overwhelmed by the Spirit's revelation expressed here, is perhaps explained and 
made known to us in the great hymn by Isaac Watts - "When I survey the 
wondrous cross..." This hymn ends with this verse, which seems to me to exactly 
express the mind of the apostle here at the beginning of chapter 12 of his letter to 
the 

Romans: 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far to small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all! 


As Paul was filled with the wonder of God's mercy, and overwhelmed with 
gratefulness for such stupendous love, we need to be also. Our response to the 
mercies of God, and the effect it has on our living, thinking and acting is a 
barometer to our true experience and reception of those mercies. Those who have 
the fullest understanding and realization of the mercy of God to them, are the ones 
who show it in their lives in their love for Jesus and in their love for others. | 


Colin Kruse in his book Paul’s Letter to the Romans states that the plea Paul makes to his 


listeners in light of God’s mercy is to offer your bodies as a living sacrifice holy and 


pleasing to God. He communicates the verb ‘to offer’ has been used previously by Paul 


when urging his audience not to offer their bodies to sin. Kruse conveys when Paul 


exhorts to offer their bodies, the term is to be understood as their whole selves, the 


'l “The Gospel of God,” Word of Life, accessed September 6, 2019, 
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complete person.!” Colin Kruse notion of bodies translating into the whole self, further 


supports the project to develop a ministry model of wholistic discipleship. 

Paul urges the believers in Rome to offer their bodies. Here in the twelfth chapter 
Paul uses the word body (soma) that refers to the good “earth” from which the Master 
Designer fashioned the human race, and which makes humanity God’s creatures. Body 
implies more than hands, feet, head torso; it suggests all that we do with the body in daily 
activities. '° 

Thomas Schreiner says believers are beckoned to present their bodies to God. He 
states scholars have taken the word literally, putting an emphasis on outward and 
concrete dedication to God. His position however is “bodies” in this text references to the 
who whole person. One cannot consign dedication to God to the spirit and neglect the 
body. Authentic commitment to God embraces every area of life including the body in all 
of its concreteness and particularity.'4 

Clarence Bence in his commentary starts by noticing the obvious shift beginning 
with the opening verse of Romans chapter twelve wherein Paul shifts attention from 
doctrinal themes to practical application of living a new relationship with God. 

Paul offers his readers the literary cue therefore (v.1) to alert them of a new 

direction in his discourse. Paul’s great discussion of sin, faith, and divine grace 

that leads to salvation could stand on its own as a masterpiece of theological 

reasoning. But all of the great ideas Paul presented in the first eleven chapters are 

like a proof closes with a “therefore” (indicated in the proof by a mathematical 

symbol) to indicate “this is what all the steps above are seeking to demonstrate. 

Paul’s therefore in the opening sentence of chapter twelve affirms that God’s plan 


of salvation for every person should lead to a transformed life. Justification-a 


'2 Colin G. Kruse, Paul’s Letter to the Romans (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2012), 461. 
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right standing with God-is a glorious experience for the person who lives by faith. 
But the goal (telos) of this new relationship with God is a new creation. !° 


John Rittenberg furthers this thought by stating in light of what precedes it his 
exhortation is especially interesting. Chapter eleven concludes an in-depth dissertation on 
the doctrinal foundation of Christianity. Instruction, however, in the practical aspect of 
Christianity begins with chapter twelve. The two sections are linked by the word 
“therefore.” By this, Paul demonstrates that Christian living is inseparably bound to 
Christian belief. Faith without works is dead and works without the correct belief system 
is vanity. Wrong thinking cannot lead to right doing.'® 

Continuing on with verse one, Bence suggests that Paul takes us to the Old 
Testament where the Israelites offered God a choice animal from their livestock. He 
submits that Paul is no doubt referring to the burnt offering, an animal brought to God as 
an expression of devotion, and which was totally consumed by fire on the altar. The burnt 
offering was a total gift to God, holy and pleasing in His sight, just as our offering of 
ourselves to God must be (Rom. 12:1).!7 

Philip Melanchthon concentrates on the word offering in his commentary on 
Roman. He tells us that an offering is a testimony or confession that we acknowledge 
God. He goes on to question what the emphasis in the word “sacrifices” and answers by 
saying a sacrifice signifies something is headed towards death for sin, the sinful nature 


destroyed and obedience to God rendered by that death. 


'5 Bence, Romans, 193. 
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Therefore, he includes these three things when he mentions sacrifice: recognition 
or glorification of God; mortification of ourselves, or that obedience must be 
shown in such mortification; and faith by which we believe that these sacrifices 
are pleasing to Gon on account of Christ, the sacrificial victim, to who all 
sacrifices at all times pointed, and on account of whom they were accepted. 
Therefore, the meaning is this: Become sacrifices, that is, acknowledge, proclaim, 
or glorify God, and undergo mortification, and believe that these acts of worship 
are pleasing to God on account of Christ, on account of whom you also are 
sacrifices. !* 
Bence touches on the focus point of the word offering as well. He states when humanity 
gives oneself to God, it is in response to God’s love for humanity. There must be a 
moment in life when humanity give all of themselves to God. Christians perform this act 
of worship not for the benefits that they accrue, but as an offering of love to the Father of 
all mercies. Too many Christians are willing to present their “spirits” not the bodies, to 
God. The Old Testament sacrifice was not just a spiritual offering; it required flesh and 
blood of an animal. God so loved the world that before He sent His Spirit, He gave his 
Son, born from the womb of Mary, in the flesh. Humanity’s devotion finally comes down 
to offering more than immortal spirits to God. God wants humanity’s bodies all the very 
physical and visible realities of the day to day existence.'!? Humanity’s offering then 
becomes a love offering that reciprocates the love displayed towards them. 
Rittenberg in his New Covenant Priesthood sermon he states that Christians 
offering, and sacrifice is the right thing to do. Paul states at the end of verse one this is 
the reasonable service. In light of God’s great gifts this is the logical or the right 


response. Conveying the same theme: 


Therefore... This brings a very interesting conclusion to it, though. He is saying 
then that everything we do, in all of life, is to be an act of worship in service to 


'8 Philip Melanchthon, Commentary on Romans (St. Louis, MO: Concordia Publishing House, 
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God. Everything! We are to live our life as a living sacrifice-except on those days 
that you want to do your own thing? No. No, brethren. God owns us. And He 
wants our life all the time-every day, 24/7(as we say today)- as a living sacrifice. 
We are to sacrifice our life to Him, because it cost the life of His Son to give us 
the privilege of drawing close to Him. And so He has every right...It is logical. It 
is rational for Him to demand this of you and me. In this case, even as Jesus is 
portrayed in the offerings of Leviticus 1-7, we are both (1) the priest who is 
making the offering and we are (2) the offering that is being sacrificed.” 


Romans 12:2 

After the powerful statement, “Offer your bodies,” Paul moves directly to the 
equally powerful command, “Be transformed by the renewing of your mind.” This 
passage suggests that consecration of oneself is the foundation for the ongoing work of 
sanctification in the life of the believer.7! 


The second exhortation in verse 2 has both negative and positive aspects: “Do not 
be conformed...but be transformed.” It has a stated goal as well: discerning God’s 
will. What Paul here proscribes and prescribes together explicate the self-giving 
in verse 1, on the one hand, and provide the basis for developing the new ethos 
according to God’s will, on the other. Whereas verse | clearly has in mind 
Christian Gentiles, verse 2 pertains especially to Christian Jews, who-like the 
interlocutor in 2:17-18- may be inclined to continue their pre-Christian confidence 
that they already know his will and determine what is best” because they have 
learned the law.”” 


Kruse states after urging the Romans to offer their bodies to God as a “‘spiritual act of 
worship” he adds, [and] do not conform to the pattern of this world. He highlights that the 


NIV omits “and,” adds “the pattern of,” and substitutes “this world” with “this age.” By 
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leaving out “and” the NIV interprets as an altogether new sentence which in essence 
lends to the type of worship Paul had in mind: 
Stated negatively, then, spiritual worship involves a refusal to be conformed to 
this age. The verb translated ‘conform’ means to be ‘conformed to’ or ‘guided 
by’. It is found elsewhere in the NT only in I Peter 1:14 where it carries a 
meaning similar to that in 12:2. In the case of 12:2 conformity to the values of this 
(evil) age is meant, while in the case of 1 Peter 1:14 conformity to the sort of evil 
desires that predominated prior to conversion is intended. Thus who render 
spiritual worship to God resist all such pressures. Stated positively, spiritual 
worship of God involves transformation. Paul urges his audience: be transformed 
by the renewing of your mind. The use of the passive imperative, “be 
transformed’, suggests both that the transformation is effected by God, and that 
believers must cooperate in order that it takes place.” 
Calhoun Church of Christ states that Romans 12:2a gives the directives that as followers 
of Christ, Christians must not have the desire to be like others. That being disciples of 
Jesus, we not make a priority of what the rest of the world does, saying what the rest of 
the world says, and wearing what the rest of the world wears.”+ 
The logical response mentioned earlier by Rittenberg, consists in shaping lives to 
the structure of grace rather than to the structure of this world. The apostle reflects this 
same idea when he urges the audience in Rome not to be shaped by the reality of the 
world (evil) but to reshape that reality by the power of grace (good). Christians should 


shape themselves, their thinking, and doing comfortably to faith. Verse two could 


potentially be translated, do not let oneself be shaped by what everyone else does, rather 


23 Kruse, Paul’s Letter to the Romans, 463-464. 
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be shaped by a whole new way of thinking, so one can discern what conforms to God’s 
will. 

From Alvin Barnes notes on the whole Bible, “Be ye transformed,” the word from 
which the expression here is derived means “form, habit” pop@nmorphé. Paul’s direction 
is, “put on another form, change the form of the world for that of Christianity.” This word 
could possibly refer to the external appearance, but the expression which the apostle 
immediately uses, “renewing of the mind,” shows his intentions were not to use it with 
reference to externality only, but to the wholistic charge of the man. The meaning is, do 
not cherish a spirit only devoted to the world, following its vain fashions and pleasures, 
but cultivate a spirit attached to God, and his kingdom and cause.”° 

It is important to note that Paul is not simply worried that believers will outwardly 
conform to this age. He is concerned that their adaptation to this world will shape them in 
every dimension of their lives. It is instructive to note that he contrasts being conformed 
to “this age” with “the renewal of the mind.” This then proposes that conformity to this 
age embraces thinking patterns that are antithetical to the renewal of the mind.”’ 

According to Bence, Paul appeals to the believers in Rome to go beyond that 
inner reality to a conscious act of surrender and a renewing of the mind. The inner 
transformation becomes an outward witness to others. This outward witness will set one 


apart from the world’s way of thinking and behavior. A Christian is by nature a non- 
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conformist. His or her conformity is defined in terms of being shaped by the pleasing and 
perfect will of God, not the patterns of this world.”® 

Kruse says the word “mind” is capable of conveying various nuances of meaning: 
the faculty of intellectual perception (intellect), the way of thinking (attitude), or the 
result of thinking (thought, opinion, decree). His instructions are that the mind (intellect, 
attitude, opinion) not be influenced by the world’s way of thinking.” 

Haldane’s exposition on the Epistle of Romans continues on the theme of mind 
renewal by stating, 


It is not the conduct merely, but the heart itself, of the Christian that is changed; 
and it is from the renewal of the mind that the conduct is also renewed. The 
transformation or change that passes on the man who becomes a believer of the 
Gospel, is not one produced by enthusiastically imaginations, monkish austerity, 
or a spirit of legalism, endeavoring to attain salvation by good works. It is 
produced by the renewing of the mind, and by that only. Many persons become 
for a time changed in conduct from various motives, who are not changed in heart 
by the Spirit of God, and the truth believed respecting the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But such changes are generally temporary, and though they 
should continue for life, they are of no value in the sight of God. That change of 
life which the Lord will approve, is a change produced by the renovation of the 
mind, in the understanding, the affections, and the will.*° 


The purpose of this mind transformation via min renewal is what conforms to God’s will. 
The nonconformity is not the end all, but the prerequisite to the destination which is 
doing God’s will. While God’s will must be proven and detected it can be described as 


what is good, acceptable and perfect. Paul does not give the implication that Christians 
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must be perfect; however, he does make his audience responsible for the pursuit of God’s 
perfect will.*! 

Adam Clarke in his commentary suggests that the transformation is so that we can 
have practical proof and experimental knowledge of the will of God, God’s purpose and 


determination. That it may be acceptable and well pleasing to every renewed mind and 


transformed being.*” 


Summary 

These two verses support the position that God specializes in the business of life 
change. God does not want our lives to remain the same, instead He desires to improve 
the quality of our life as proven by Paul in this pericope found in Romans 12:1-2. 

Looking at the various commentaries and supplementary sources, there are 
comparisons in the way the text was exegeted with interpretation. Clarence Bence and 
John Rittenberg are both in alignment that Romans 12:1 is an identifiable shift in 
direction from the previous chapters. They both highlight the word “therefore” as the 
indicator that Paul is turning the corner from what Bence stated sin, faith, and divine 
grace, to what Rittenberg says is now practical instruction. 

The author entered the study seeking clarity as it pertains to the “the mercies of 
God” found in 12:1a. Research during the study suggested both of the positions are 
applicable. It was determined that Paul is saying in response to God’s mercies take heed 


to this next command. Additionally, the alternate position unearthed during the study is 
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that the mercies of God will enable you to accomplish these instructions. The author 


concludes that what Paul said “the mercies of God" he meant both of these 
interpretations. 

Earlier in the introduction the interpretation of the phrase in Roman 12:1 “to offer 
your bodies as a living sacrifice” with uncertainty. Colin Kruse proposes that Paul’s 
usage is more than just the physical body but sides with Jeremy Myers tripartite theory 
that suggests when Paul stated “bodies” he was implying the body spirit and soul. 

What the author found in the study or Romans 12:2, despite all of these positive 
influences, Paul’s warning is equally applicable to Christians today. A spirit of this age, 
which is very alien to the gospel of righteousness, still shapes the economy, politics, and 
(God forbid!) religion. Christians must be very alert to those areas where they unwittingly 
allow a different set of values and priorities to dictate patterns of behavior,*? 

Alvin Barnes wholistic transformation is parallel to the project of wholistic 
ministry model. Barnes suggests that the emphasis on the renewing of the mind infers 
more than just an external change, but internal as well. Barnes and Kruse further support 
the conviction that transformation of the believer is more than just spiritual. 

Philip Melanchthon concludes the summary of Romans 12:1-2 by stating: 

Let us not have desires similar to those of the world, but new desires that obey 
God. When he forbids us to imitate the world, he is not criticizing the things which God 
has ordained for our use. He is not forbidding the use of foods, marriage, courts, 
contracts, and other ordinances of God, but is prohibiting wicked desires. Therefore, he 


says: “attitude,” that is, the impulses of our minds are not to be similar to those of the 
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world so that, contrary to the will of God, they desire pleasures that are sinful, seek 
wealth and power by unjust methods, and fall from the cross. Against these, he 
commands us to be renewed in the mind. He commands us to think differently, to 
conceive different ideas about God and have other desires, namely, true fear of God and 
true faith, so that we place the will of God ahead of our desires. He adds: “That you may 
know what is the good will of God. I understand this simply as the will of God set forth 
in his commandments and promises. He commands us to be renewed in such a way that 
we conceive a new concept of God and put on new feelings, namely, true fear of God and 


true faith.*4 


34 Melanchthon, Commentary on Romans, 213. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this historical foundation chapter is to complete an analysis of a 
historical figure, era, or movement that is relevant to the doctoral project. The project is 
“Developing a Ministry Model of Wholistic Discipleship.” This model will be a 
discipleship model that will use scripture to explain the importance of being biblically 
healthy, which includes spiritual health but is not limited to spiritual health alone. 
Further, the purpose of the research project will assist in helping spiritual leaders to 
become fully equipped to serve God’s people while ensuring that their physical health is 
not jeopardized. Therefore, the research model will focus on the development of 
Wholistic Discipleship. 

The author has been intrigued with Wholistic Ministry and it is not a new 
phenomenon. As discussed in the spiritual autobiography, the author had an encounter on 
an emotional health retreat that changed his life. It was during this time that the author 
recognized that the quality of life is not only determined by the quality of your spiritual 
health. There are other contributors that determine one’s life trajectory and how well one 
lives his or her life. Spiritual health is the foundational component for this author, but it 
does not stop there. When one talks wholistic about a person’s life, they are dealing with 


all aspects: physical or health well-being, spiritual well-being, emotional well-being, and 
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social well-being.' Helping in one of these areas, for example spiritual health might make 
you moral, might help you love God and be able to know and quote scripture, but there 
needs to be attention to all areas in which the Bible has something to say. Wholistic 
discipleship is the process of developing someone to become like Jesus spiritually, 
emotionally, relationally, financially, and physically. 

In the last chapter, Paul’s instruction to the church at Rome in Romans 12:1-2 was 
to offer bodies as a living sacrifice holy and pleasing to God. In verse two, he continues 
his instructions by admonishing them not to be conformed to this world but be 
transformed by the renewing of the mind. Transformation does not happen naturally or by 
osmosis but by intentional instruction. We call instruction in the church, discipleship. 

I am not afraid that the people called Methodists should ever cease to exist either 
in Europe or America. But I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead sect, having 
the form of religion without the power. This undoubtedly will be the case unless they 
hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which they first set out.” This quote 
by John Wesley was a conviction that led him to approach what has now become an 
entire denomination. Due to this passion he chose to create a method and model for 
ministry that is still being used today and a model that the author will use in his project. 
That is a small group model with the purpose of developing a wholistically healthy 


individuals. 
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Small discipleship groups have always been a part of the fabric of Christian cloth. 
As stated in David Hunsicker’s article, 
From Scripture we see how the infancy of our faith was nurtured to maturity 
through the use of small group meetings, usually in the homes of believers, i.e., 
home churches. These apostolic churches thrived for over a century before a well- 
organized, structured church was instituted, resulting in the decline of the small 
home groups. With the apparent demise of the home church concept, an important 
tool in the propagation of the gospel seemed buried and forgotten until the spirit 
of the Protestant Reformation resurrected the desire to imitate the apostolic 
church with all its implications. Thus, once again the meeting of small groups of 
believers began to spring up outside the confines of the traditional, medieval 
Catholic church structure.* 


Wesley believed that vital Christianity was impossible without both right thinking and 
right acting. Thus the “method” that gave Methodism its name arose out of a desire to 
practice the beliefs that John Wesley and others were preaching.* Right thinking is an 
arduous task in and of itself. Combining with right acting is a task that still remains a 
hurdle for followers of Christ. Wesley spent the majority of his life creating systems and 
structures in order to facilitate right acting. Many of which are still being used in some 


form of discipleship model centuries later. 


Main Body 


The goal of this section is to provide the reader with an in-depth look into John 
Wesley and the Methodist Movement. 


The place to begin discerning Wesley’s approach to theology is with his 
conception of its purpose. Wesley understood theology to be intimately related to 
Christian living and the proclamation of Christian faith. Theology is actualized in 
authentic living and true proclamation. He had little interest in theology for its 


3 Barry L. Callen, The Journal of the Wesleyan Theological Society (Wilmore, KY: Wesleyan 
Theological Society, 1996), 193. 
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own sake. Rather, theology was for the purpose of transforming personal life and 
social relations. This was his ‘practical divinity.’° 


Wesley’s practical divinity theological approach is crucial for life change. It states in 
John 1:22 to be doers of the word, and not hearers only. However, without the practicality 
of teaching believers remain without the knowledge and skills follow through 
instructions. Jesus’s word remains clear he has come that we might have life and that life 
be more abundant. In order for the believer to actualize that scripture there must be what 
Wesley calls practical divinity. 
Wesley as a practical theologian can be traced from his childhood training and the 
reading of the religious books on practical divinity. The approach to theology as a 
practical discipline was a pre-century Christian setting and remained influential 
until the eighteenth century. Anglican tradition, the academic setting and the 
cultural context of the age shaped his thought as a practical theologian (Maddox 
1994, 16). Wesley believed that theology was intimately related to Christian 
living aimed to transform personal life and social conditions.°® 
Randy Maddox in his journal writing for Dr. J. Kenneth Grider discusses the 
characteristics for Wesley’s Practical Theology (Divinity). The first characteristic he lists 
is that this model of theology must be transformative.’ Paul states to the Roman Church 
not to be conformed to the world but be ye transformed. What Wesley’s theology model 


suggest is that one must partner in the transformation process with those who we lead. 


Churches should be disciplining in an effort to help change lives. 


> Randy L. Maddox, Rethinking Wesley’s Theology for Contemporary Methodism (Nashville, TN: 
Abbington Press, 1998), 35. 
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Wesley’s way of doing theology evolved as his natural way of approaching and 
dealing with theological issues. 


The nature of “true living faith” which Wesley has in mind, and which he found 
expressed in Homilies of the Church of England, when viewed comprehensively 
with its full range of implications, embraces the whole of Wesley’s “experimental 
religion” and the substance of his “experimental divinity.” The latter is the 
articulate explication of the former. Viewed in another perspective, the 
experimental divinity can be seen as a doctrine of salvation, as the “Scripture way 
of salvation.” It amounts to a system of Christian doctrine which issues, quite 
inevitably, from what he calls “experimental religion,” that is, “true, living faith; 
or the faith that justifies. In his little essay The Character of a Methodist, first 
published in 1742[1739] Wesley provided an example of his understanding of the 
relationship between doctrine and the life of Christian experience. In the essay, 
doctrine and life are viewed as inseparable; the one demands the other. Wesley is 
saying that the character of a Methodist is (or should be) exhibitive of the 
individual’s Christian doctrine; and, conversely, that essential doctrine is (or 
should be) constitutive of the Christian life.* 


In essence the doctrine one embraces should translate into practice and be identifiable. 
One’s theology should be able to be translated to everyday living. There should be 
evidence within your life of the doctrine in which you follow. 

This view of the church’s role and identity was not commonplace during the 
eighteenth century. Wesley was not against the church altogether; he just had a different 
conviction regarding the role. He valued the authority and the tradition of the visible 
church. He was also influenced by the gathered church as well. 

The phrase that best describes this twofold view of the church came out of 

seventeenth-century German pietism: ecclesiola in ecclesia or “little church’ in 

the big church.” Wesley found that the ecclesiola, the little church, was a self- 
evident reality among the people to whom he ministered in the Methodist 
societies. Clearly these groups had been gathered together by God, and blessed 


with power and purpose. Yet Wesley believed it was important to keep them 
firmly within the visible Church of England, grounded in the mainstream of the 


8 Robert E. Cushman, John Wesley’s Experimental Divinity (Nashville, TN: Kingswood Books, 
1989), 62-63. 
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Christian tradition. As long as he lived he regarded these ecclesiolae as valid only 
insofar as they were part of the larger church, the ecclesia.” 


As most progressive radical movements it was not supported by the England church of 
that time, but Wesley’s conviction pushed him to continue the movement. It was time to 
push forward. Two formative factors in Wesley churchmanship both of which 


expressions of ecclesiola in ecclesia were religious societies and Moravians. 


Religious Societies 

Religious societies first appeared in the late 1600s in England, were organized by 
a Lutheran minister Anthony Horneck. Horneck designed the society with the aim to 
develop a more disciplined spiritual life.!° Josiah Woodward, stated in his book, An 
Account of the Rise of the Religious Societies in the City of London and their Endeavours 
for the Reformation of Manners, “That the sole design of this Society {is} to promote real 
holiness of heart and soul: It is absolutely necessary that the persons who enter into it do 
seriously resolve, by the Grace of God, to apply themselves to all means proper to 
accomplish these blessed ends.”"! 
In addition to the disciplined spiritual life the societies focused on practical 


aspects of the faith as well. Watson states, “The Societies also promoted the practical 


aspects of Christian discipleship. By the turn of the eighteenth century, they had become 


° David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship Christian Formation Through Mutual 
Accountability (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 1998), 24. 
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increasingly involved in caring for the poor, relieving debt, visiting the sick, providing 
for orphans, and setting up more than a hundred school in London and the suburb.”!” This 
being an obvious impact on Wesley and formative factor. 

A mark of the societies were lay leadership. “Stewards” guided the discussion that 
featured liturgy and music. Members spoke openly during meeting regarding the 
matters of their heart. The society predated the Methodist movement but was a 
very integral part of the formation as stated below. Although in decline when 
Methodism took shape in the mid-eighteenth century, the Religious Societies had 
by no means disappeared; and in many ways they provided direct precedents for 
the Methodist movement. In addition to the two aspects of their work we have 


mentioned-the role of lay leadership and the involvement in direct social 
outreach-they also provided an immediate context for the Methodist reviva 


1.3 
It was inevitable that during this time the society begin to spread through London and 
other parts of the country. As a result of the work being done through the Society other 
societies were birthed in the eighteenth century. Namely The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, declared by John Smith Simon to be ‘the daughter of the Religious 
Societies and The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Smith states 
“The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation of 


the Gospel in Foreign are enduring monuments of the Religious Society.”'4 


The Moravians 
During the eighteenth century a revival of the Moravian Church arose through the 
patronage of Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf. In 1722, several Moravian families 


seeking refuge in Bohemia and Moravia found safety on Zinzendorf’s estate and built the 


2 Watson, Covenant Discipleship Christian Formation, 28. 
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community of Herrnhut. This new community became the haven for many more 
Moravian refugees. Count Zinzendorf encouraged them to keep the discipline of the 
Unitas Fratrum, and he gave them the vision to take the gospel to the far corners of the 
globe. In August of 1727, the culmination of a great spiritual renewal for the Moravian 
Church in Herrnhut.'° 

The Moravians first came to America during the colonial period. It was at this 
time they would meet John Wesley. Wesley along with his brothers and friends were 
detained on a ship near the coast of Georgia when the Moravians, twenty-six in total, 
made a great impression him. They were the second group headed to Georgia to meet up 
with other elders, bishops planning to organize their church.'!° While on the ship Wesley 
was impressed during a violent storm that panicked the entire ship, all but the Moravians. 
Wesley was amazed that they remained calmed and did not fear death. The depth of 
Wesley’s amazement is documented below. 


The voyage was long and painful; on several occasions storms threatened to 
engulf the vessel that bore them. In these hours of danger the panic was general; 
Wesley himself was not free from fear; he trembled at the approach of death, and 
was ashamed to find his faith insufficient to support him in the hour of need. The 
calm and tranquil attitude of the Moravians contrasted remarkably with that of the 
other passengers, and excited his astonishment. From the moment of their 
embarkation he had marked their deep piety; he had always seen them humble, 
willing to perform the most humiliating services for the other passengers, and 
ready to endure patiently all kinds of insult. But their attitude in the prospect of 
immediate death was what surprised him most. One day a sudden storm arose just 
as the Germans had begun their service; the waves broke over the vessel with 
great violence, sweeping clean over the decks and tearing the mainsail in pieces. 
Many shrieked with fright. The Moravians alone appeared unmoved, and 
continued their singing. Wesley afterwards asked one of them, “Were you not 
afraid: He replied, “I thank God, no.” “But were not your women afraid?” “No” 


'5 “A Brief History of the Moravian Church,” The Moravian Church, accessed August 27, 2019, 
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our women and children are not afraid to die” Wesley felt that this was a point he 
had not yet attained.!” 


This encounter which was sustained over the next two years were substantial for Wesley 


for two reasons. It exposed him to their organization of small group fellowship and 


convinced him they were valuable. Second upon his return to England the bands format 


was not only adopted but incorporated in 1738.'* Wesley’s time with the Moravians was 


very impactful to his ministry development. Heather Hahn suggests that “Wesley’s 


spiritual awakening was a turning point in his life, and arguably it might not have 


happened without the Moravians.”!? John Wesley was indebted deeply to the Moravians 


for introducing him to a Christianity superior in living energy to anything he previously 


had known. They appeared to him to understand the vital and practical character of 


Christian truths. A historian captures these words: 


69. 


Methodism owes to Moravians special obligations. First it introduced Wesley into 
that regenerated spiritual life the supremacy of which over all ecclesiasticism and 
dogmatism it was the appointed mission of Methodism to reassert and promote in 
the Protestant world. Secondly, Wesley derived from it some of his clearest 
conceptions of the theological ideas which he was to propagate as essentially 
related to his spiritual life... Thirdly, Zinzendorf’s communities were based upon 
Spencer’s plan of reforming Established Churches, by forming ‘little churches,’ 
ecclesiolae, ‘within them,’ in despair of maintaining spiritual life among them 
otherwise. And fourthly, not only in this general analogy, but in many details of 
his discipline, can we trace the influence of Moravianism.”° 
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While Wesley never converted to Moravian it is a safe assumption to say it had an 


undeniable impact on Wesley’s spiritual formation. 


Band Meeting 

Early Methodists were known for their organization and multiple layers of 
meetings and groups. Methodists, early on, gathered for conferences, society meetings, 
class meetings, band meetings, as well as other meetings alike. *! The Band Meeting was 
a direct result of Wesley’s time spent and impact from the Moravian Christians. Peter 
Bohler, a Moravian Missionary brought the band meeting structure with him when he 
arrived in England. Wesley and Bohler together constructed the Fetter Lane Society and 
included the discipline of band meeting.”” This society had fundament rules that were 
established and followed. A list of the rules was documented by Missional Leader Mark 
Williamson: 


In obedience to the command of God by St James, and by the advice of Peter 
Bohler, it is agreed by us: 


1. That we will meet together once a week to ‘confess our faults one to another, 
and pray for one another, that we may be healed.’ 


2. That the persons so meeting be divided into several bands, or little companies, 
none of them consisting of fewer than five or more than ten persons. 


3. That everyone in order speak as freely, plainly, and concisely as he can, the 
real state of his heart, with his several temptations and deliverances, since the 
last time of meeting. 


*1 Kevin Watson, “The Methodist Band Meeting: Confession is for Protestants Too!” Wesleyan 
Accent, accessed August 28, 2019, https://www.wesleyanaccent.com/kevin-watson-the-methodist-band- 
meeting-confession-is-for-protestants-too/. 
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That all the bands have a conference at eight every Wednesday evening, 
begun and ended with singing and prayer. 


That any who desire to be admitted into the society will be asked, ‘What are 
your reasons for desiring this? Will you be entirely open; using no kind of 
reserve? Have you any objection to any of our orders?’ (which may then be 
read) 


That when any new member is proposed, every one present speak clearly and 
freely whatever objection he has to him. 


That those against whom no reasonable objection appears be, in order for their 
trial, formed into one or more distinct bands, and some person agreed on to 
assist them. 


That after two months’ trial, if no objection then appear, they may be admitted 
into the society. 


That every fourth Saturday be observed as a day of general intercession. 


That on the Sunday seven-night following be a general love-feast, from seven 
till ten in the evening. 


That no particular member be allowed to act in anything contrary to any order 
of the society; and that if any persons, after being thrice admonished, do not 
conform thereto, they be not any longer esteemed as members.”* 


The band meeting continued from this society and was essentially a confessional and the 
most invasive piece of Methodist structure.”* The meeting rules were undergirded citing 
James 5:16 “Confess your sins to one another, and pray for one another, so that you may 


be healed.” 


The Band Meetings were an essential part of the Methodist method. In “A Plain 


Account” Wesley chronicles how it came to fit in the movement: 
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By the blessing of God upon their endeavors to help one another, many found the 
pearl of great price... These felt a more tender affection than before to those who 
were partakers of like precious faith; and hence arose such a confidence in each 
other that they poured out their souls into each other’s bosom. Indeed they had 
great need so to do; for the war was never over, as they had supposed. But they 
had still to wrestle both with flesh and blood, and with principalities and powers; 
so that temptations were on every side; and often temptations of such a kind as 
they knew not how to speak in a class, in which persons of every sort, young and 
old, men and women, met together. These therefore wanted some means of closer 
union: they wanted to pour out their hears without reserved, particularly with 
regard to the sin which did still ‘easily beset’ them, and the temptations which 
were most apt to prevail over them. And they were the more desirous of this when 
they observed, it was the express advise of an inspired writer, ‘Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be healed.’ In compliance 
with their desire I divided them into small companies; putting married or single 
men, and married or single women together.”° 


Band meetings had a consistent structure and form. Before persons were granted access 
to a band, they were asked a number of questions. 

e Have you peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ? 

e Is the love of God shed abroad in your heart? 

e Do you desire to be told of your faults? 


e Do you desire that every one of us should tell you, from time to time, 
whatsoever is in his heart concerning you? 


e Do you desire that, in doing this, we should come close as possible, that we 
should cut to the quick, and search your heart to the bottom??’ 


This concept of meeting and sharing is very interesting and rather unique. Doing modern 
ministry where people are reserved, coming to church with pretense, and wearing masks; 
this style and approach to ministry seems rather unorthodox. For the attendees of the time 


it does not appear to be the same. According to Watson and Kisker, Methodists were 
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forthright and willing to share specific sins and temptations they were wrestling with as 
well as their deepest fears. All of which in hopes of finding freedom from sin and death.”8 

The confessional style of the band meeting can be debated, and its effective 
argued, however the impact on the lives of those who participated during those times 
were evident. First priority for the early Methodist members during the meeting was 
growth in holiness with an unwavering desperation as testified to: 

In the meeting of the Bands, several of our Friends spoke. Old Mr. Pritchard was 

the first. He said, “For some time I have been longing for a clean heart; yet I 

thought God would not give it to so vile a sinner. And the first night Mr. W. 

preached, I felt something across my heart, like an iron bar, cold and hard. But 

hearing Mr. W insist on the word now, I said, Lord, here I am, a poor sinner. I 

believe thou canst save me now, and give me a clean hear. In that moment Jesus 
said to my soul, I will: be thou clean. Immediately that bar was broken, and all my 
soul was filled with love: nor could I doubt but Jesus had made me clean, through 


the word which he had spoken to my soul.” And three more were enable, before 
we parted, to declare the same.”” 


Class Meeting 

The birth of the class meeting occurred in 1742 as a group of Methodists were 
trying to figure out how to eliminate a debt in Bristol, England. Captain Foy 
recommended that the Bristol society be divide up evenly distributed into groups of 
twelve with one person being designated the leader.*° More specifically, it was proposed 
by Foy that each member of the society give one penny a week towards the debt. When 


that suggestion was met with resistant, he offered to meet with ten to twelve individuals 
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and whoever was unable to meet the obligation he would make up the deficiency. Other 
volunteers agreed to do the same. The entire group was divided into classes.*! 

Class leaders met each person at his or her own house to collect the donation 
towards the debt. This structure worked for a little but practically did not make sense. 
Meetings structure transitioned to the entire group meeting together once a week. At 
these meetings, Wesley reported that “advice or reproof was given as need required, 
quarrels made up, misunderstandings removed. After some time the group concluded 
with prayer and thanksgiving.”*? Wesley further reported on what he believed were the 
fruits of the class meeting: 

It can scarce be conceived what advantages have been reaped from this little 

prudential regulation. Many now happily experienced that Christian fellowship of 

which they had not so much as an idea before. They began to ‘bear one another’s 
burdens,’ and naturally to ‘care for each other.’ As they had daily a more intimate 
acquaintance with, so they had a more endeared affection for, each other. And 

“speaking the truth in love, they grew up into Him in all things, who is the Head, 

even Christ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and compacted by 

that which every joint supplied, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, increased unto the edifying itself in love.*? 
It did not take long before the capital campaign developed into more. These meetings 
quickly transitioned to meetings of accountability where the participants were able to 
watch over each other giving oversight and accountability. Wesley thought the oversight 


the class meeting offered was crucial enough that participation became a requirement for 


ministry.*+ Class Meetings “made sure that every Methodist was connected to other 
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Methodists, so no one was left out, ignored, or overlooked. They relentlessly focused 
every Methodist on the current state of their relationship with God. They connected 
people to others who were at different stages of the Christian life.*° 
The structure of the meeting as documented by David Watson is what maintained 
focus during the meeting and ensured Christian discipleship. 
Contemporary accounts clearly show that exchanges in the classes were largely 
catechetical, a process of question and answer between the leader and each 
member of the group. Meetings began with a prayer and a hymn; then the leader, 
starting with him or herself, asked all of the members in turn how they had kept 
the rules of the societies during the past week, and what was the state of their 
souls-how each one was fairing in his or her spiritual journey. In response to the 
members statements, the leader would articulate the points that could most 
profitably be shared by the others; and where appropriate, would offer comments 
of praise, reproof, or advice. It was a simple method, with precedents in the 
primitive church-and it was highly effective in fostering a Christian lifestyle 
among the members.*° 
Class meetings were formed according to geographic location; they consisted of both 
men and women who were from different social backgrounds, of different ages, and 
varied levels of maturity in the Christian faith. Although the primary purposes of class 
meetings were discipleship and discipline; they also served Wesley’s evangelistic vision. 
There were more professed conversions in class meetings than in the preaching 
services.*” 
Like any structure it is dependent on the leadership of the organization. As is the 


case with the class meeting as well. An integral element in this process was the class 


leader. They were critical not only for authority and communication to and from Wesley 
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but were entrusted with a considerable amount of responsibility as it pertained to the 
spiritual welfare for the members. Consequently, leaders were not appointed nor removed 
arbitrarily. There were consistent meetings for leaders for their accountability as well. It 


was not uncommon that class leaders naturally evolved into preacher.** 


Conclusion 

After reading how Wesley used a combination of societies, band meetings, and 
class meeting as well as other formats, his model supports the doctoral project, 
“Developing a Ministry Model of Wholistic Discipleship.” Dr. Dharius Daniels in his 
marketing for discipleship, coined the statement “you cannot grow in a row.” This mantra 
relays the Sunday morning experience is not enough for spiritual growth the way God 
intended. There must be an intimate setting where relationships can be established, 
questions can be answered and intense dialogue regarding spiritual matter can be had. 

Wesley’s approach to discipleship through the societies and class meetings are a 
model that would be conducive for instructing people participating in groups on the 
different areas of holistic ministry. When Jesus mentioned in John 10:10, he came for a 
quality life otherwise not able to obtain, one must be discipled according to Matthew 
28:16-20. One must submit that the quality of life that Jesus intends includes spiritual 
health, financial health, emotional health, relational health, and physical health. 

Wesley's originality appears in four major areas: his openness to offer the gospel 
to all; his immense organizational skills, laced with a touch of pragmatism; his model of 


discipleship; and his utilization of the laity, both men and women. Through his insights 
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and skills, Wesley took the ailing structure of the Anglican religious societies and 
rejuvenated them, giving them clear focus and purpose along with the structural means of 
accomplishing his program for effective evangelism and Christian discipleship.* 

As a budding church plant with a holistic ministry concept as the mission it is 
pertinent that we give attention to these four major areas as we attempt to disciple people 
into the quality life Jesus intends. Matthew 28:19 Jesus instructs to go and make disciples 
of all nations. Wesley traveled from England to America and places in between spreading 
Christianity to everyone. The first major area of spreading the gospel to everyone was a 
huge component of his ministry. He was so inspired by his experience with God and the 
grace of God displayed towards him; he had an inescapable urge to preach to all men. 
This passion led him to open-air preaching.*° This example and willingness is pertinent 
and the first component of getting people involved in groups that will enhance their life. 

The next component Hunsicker list that as a major area for Wesley was his 
organizational skills. With the weight of anew movement with all the pieces of early 
Methodism; organization was critical. Not only did he have considerable skills as an 
organizer, but his training and background made him especially equipped to forge a 
practical understanding of what it meant to be a Christian in the world.*! Organization for 
developing a model of holistic discipleship will take organization as well to develop 


something impactful as Wesley did. 
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The third major component discussed was his model of discipleship. Wesley was 
convinced that his group methodology and strategy was pertinent to developing and 
disciplining people. Wesley believed so strongly in his method because without 
meetings, societies, discipleship he thought the life of the believer could not improve. 
Watson states, “Class Meetings were required, because they were believed to be 
particularly helpful in people’s growth in the Christian life, at any stage.’*? The doctoral 
project is one of discipleship. The author shares the same conviction as Wesley that small 
groups are helpful for Christian growth. 

Lastly, Wesley used both men and women as laity leaders. The author and his 
wife are co-pastors and co-founders of the ministry. It is believed that both men and 
women share in gifting and God’s anointing to move the body of Christ forward. As 
Wesley did in the eighteenth century the ministry model will do as well, use men and 
women to disciple others into biblical health, quality living, and in essence the John 


10:10 life. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A healthy life is a life that Jesus endorses substantiated in John 10:10 which 
states, the thief does not come except to steal, kill, and to destroy. I have come that they 
may have life, and that they may have it more abundantly. The abundant life is not a life 
of abundance, meaning quantity but one of quality. Jesus is clear that He came to earth 
for the sole purpose to provide a quality of life that cannot be experienced absence of 
him. This quality of life is not just experienced after the believer transitions to heaven 
after death but experienced here on earth. Consequently, the church does not have a 
mission different from Jesus or one that supersedes Him. The bridegroom created the 
mission thousands of years ago, as his bride, the church is to submit, to that mission. As 
his partners in ministry, the church should be assisting Him in improving the quality of 
life that Christian leaders are responsible for. 

Jesus was determined that whoever He came in contact with, the quality of their 
life was better because of their encounter. Peter went from a below average fisherman to 
a superb fisher of men. When Peter met Jesus, his net was empty; and he had been 
unsuccessful all night. After he met Jesus, Peter became a rock that saved more than three 
thousand people during his sermons. When Saul met Jesus, he was persecuting 
Christians. After Saul met Jesus on the road to Damascus his name changed and he 
became one of the best, if not the best church planter and apostle in history. The list could 
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continue until infinity of biblical documented and historical undocumented individuals 
whose life changed as a result of Jesus. What Jesus has done for thousands of years is 
what should be continued through current day ministry. 

In the biblical foundations chapter, Paul wrote in Romans 12:2 for the reader not 
to be conformed to this world, but to be transformed. Transformation is key to what the 
church have been charged to do. The transformed life that is being produced should not 
be something created by humanity, rather it should be the life Jesus describes in John 
10:10, abundant. The New Living Translation calls this life rich and satisfying, the 
Amplified Bible says to the full, till it overflows, simply put it should be enjoyable. 

This chapter will be crucial for establishing a theological foundation for the 
research project. The purpose is to give theological substance to the notion of wholistic 
discipleship. During the chapter the reader will discuss various systematic theological 
concentrations and how they intersect with the research project. It will build on the 
previous chapters to lay a theological groundwork and underlining for the project. In 


particular, liberation theology, black theology, Christology, and ecclesiology. 


Liberation Theology 

In fundamental Christian ethics of Jesus’s existence, one could argue his existence 
was to liberate those who were bound. In Luke 4:18, Jesus inexplicitly conveys that Jesus 
had been anointed to liberate the oppressed. Liberation theology has its origins in Latin 
America in the 1950s as socio-economic development pushed the lower-class workers 
and the farming populations into desperate poverty. With the economic unrest came 


political unrest. Additionally, military dictators took over many governments in the name 
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of national security. While these social and political transformations were taking place, 
the church was also moving toward a more socially oriented mission. Laypeople, 
religious, and charismatic members of the hierarchy committed themselves to working 
with the poor. Broadly speaking, liberation theology is a social and political movement 
within the church that attempts to interpret the gospel of Jesus Christ through the lived 
experiences of oppressed people.! 

Liberation Theology explained by Alister McGrath is as follows: 


Liberation theology is oriented toward the poor and oppressed. The poor are 
authentic theological source for understanding Christian truth and practice. In 
Lain American situation, the church is on the side of the poor. God is clearly and 
unequivocally on the side of the poor” (Bonino). The fact that God is on the side 
of the poor leads to a further insight: the poor occupy a position of especial 
importance in the interpretation of the Christian faith. All Christian theology and 
mission must begin with the “view from below’, with the sufferings and distress 
of the poor. Liberation theology involves critical reflection on practice. Gutierrez 
puts it, theology is a “critical reflection on Christian praxis in the light of the 
words of God”. Theology is not, and should not be, detached from social 
involvement or political action. Whereas classical western theology regarded 
action as the result of the reflection, liberation theology inverts the order: action 
comes first, followed by critical reflection. “Theology has to stop explaining the 
world, and start transforming it” (Bonino). True knowledge of God can never be 
disinterested or detached, but comes in and through commitment to the cause of 
the poor. There is a fundamental rejection of the Enlightenment view that 
commitment is a barrier to knowledge.” 


Liberation theology has appeared in several different packages. Sometimes it 
shows up in regional packages, making it necessary to distinguish Latin American 
from African and Asian varieties. It has also appeared in gender packages, leading 
one theologically liberal North American seminary to boast that it offers degrees 
in feminist liberation theology. One can also find ethnic packages that have 
produced black and Hispanic versions of liberation theology. 


' Kara Dault. “What is Liberation Theology,” U.S. Catholic Faith in Real Life, accessed October 
1, 2019, https://www.uscatholic.org/articles/201410/what-liberation-theology-29433. 


? Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 
2001), 115-116. 


3 Humberto Belli and Ronald Nash, Beyond Liberation Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1992), 17. 
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No matter the racial, gender, or cultural demographic the theological undertone 
should be emphasized. The oppression and poverty of people should create a tension. 
Even if one does not agree with the originator of this theological thought there is a 
foundational truth that our faith should align. Where there is oppression the church must 
be vocal. The author of Beyond Liberation Theology states, “Many Christians have 
rejected liberation theology in its entirety because they disagreed with specific elements 
of it. Yet, early versions of liberation theology had at least one thing right. It committed 
that Christians should not remain silent and inactive about the horrible plight of the 
world’s poor. Concern for genuine liberation occupies an important place in Christian 
belief and practice.‘ 

According to the May 17, 1985 issue of “Christianity Today,” liberation theology 
displays at least three characteristics, a prior commitment to the poor. This priority means 
more than simply recognizing our “preferential option” to defend the poor and minister to 
them., Another characteristic discussed in the article is a new exegesis or even a new 
hermeneutic. The article goes so far as to maintain that the reader of the Bible must 
deliberately choose his eyeglasses before he begins reading. Thirdly, that the 
“preferential option for the poor” means just that—a deliberate bias or perspective as it 
pertains to the poor. Last theology done in a sociological context. The social sciences are 
demanding much more attention. And the theologians must be versed not only in 


anthropology, but also in sociology, political science, and economics as well. On balance, 


4 Belli and Nash, Beyond Liberation Theology, 55-56. 
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philosophy and apologetics receive less attention. Theology is to be done, not 


just learned.> 


Black Liberation Theology 

As stated, liberation theology can take different routes and change dependent on 
the demographic. Black theology is founded on the theology that God wants black people 
to be free. Black theology believes that the God of freedom has created African 
Americans to be free---to reach their full humanity without obstacles blocking the goal of 
becoming human beings who can freely do God’s will. Through Jesus Christ’s liberation 
message and presence, God has provided a way for the church to move toward that 
freedom.° 

Cone explains at its core black liberation theology is an effort, in a white 
dominated society, in which black has been defined as evil, to make the gospel relevant 
to the life and struggles of American blacks, and to help black people learn to love 
themselves. It is an attempt, he says "to teach people how to be both unapologetically 
black and Christian at the same time.”’ 

Juan Floyd-Thomas goes further to say that black liberation theology also 


emphasizes that justice is part of the eternal nature of God, especially with regard to the 


> “Liberation Theologies: Looking at Poverty from the Under Side,” Christianity Today, accessed 
October 1, 2019, https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/1985/may-17/editorial-liberation-theologies- 
looking-at-poverty-from.html. 


° Dwight Hopkins, Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 4. 


7 “Black Liberation Theology, Its Founder’s Words,” NPR, accessed October 1, 2019, 
https://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyId=892361 16. 
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fate of the marginalized and downtrodden. The liberationist viewpoint espouses that God 
is on the side of the oppressed and against the oppressor.® 

Old Testament and New Testament scriptures support Floyd-Thomas’ assertion. 
In Exodus the third chapter, God hears the cries of His people held in Egyptian captivity. 
God has a conversation with Moses where he instructs Moses to tell Pharaoh to set the 
enslaved and oppressed free. 

James Cone, widely considered the architect of black liberation theology, states 
that scripture is the story of God’s liberation of the poor also applies to the New 
Testament, where the story is carried to universal dimensions. He purports New 
Testament does not invalidate the Old Testament. God became a poor Jew in Jesus and 
thus identified with the helpless in Israel. The Cross of Jesus is nothing but God’s will to 
be with and like the poor. The resurrection means that God achieved victory over 
oppression, so that the poor no longer have to be defined by their poverty. Cone 
maintains that “the idea of the redemptive suffering of Jesus Christ is relevant for 
humanity in the fact that through the Cross, God empowers those experiencing bondage 
to fight against injustice. The social context in which persons interpret Christ’s sacrifice 
is extremely important, because it is the doorway to understanding the relevance of that 
act in one’s own situation. Only through the lens of practicality can those who are 


oppressed gain empowerment from Jesus’ sacrificial act of love.”? 


8 Juan M. Floyd-Thomas, Liberating Black Church History (Nashville, TN: Abbington Press, 
2014), 4. 


° James H. Cone, Speaking the Truth, Ecumenism, Liberation, and Black Theology (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1986), 5-6. 
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The writer agrees with the above submissions and believe it is proven that God cares 
about the disenfranchised and is supported through scripture. Burton Nelson in his 2004 
“Christianity Today” article wrote: 


The first question Bruce L. Fields, assistant professor of biblical and systematic 
theology at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, asks in Introducing Black 
Theology is "What is black theology?" It is theology from the perspective of an 
oppressed people. It seeks to interpret the gospel of Jesus Christ against the 
backdrop of historical and contemporary racism. The message of black theology 
is that the African American struggle for liberation is consistent with the gospel— 
every theological statement must be consistent with, and perpetuate, the goals of 
liberation. Why should liberation be considered the essence of the gospel? As an 
evangelical, Fields clearly frames the gospel in the familiar language of personal 
salvation through Jesus Christ, as well as the Spirit-led witness to the surrounding 
culture; the message of liberation is a necessary companion. Liberation implies 
not only the condemnation of racism in all its forms, but also the struggle for 
justice, both personally and in society. African Americans must be liberated from 
multiple forms of bondage—social, political, economic, and religious. This 
liberation involves empowerment and "also demands the right of self-definition, 
self-affirmation, and self-determination."!° 


Black theology is a theology of black liberation. It seeks to plumb the black condition in 
the light of God's revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the black community can see that the 
Gospel is commensurate with the achievements of black humanity. Black theology is a 
theology of "blackness." It is the affirmation of black humanity that emancipates black 
people from white racism, thus providing authentic freedom for both white and black 
people. It affirms the humanity of white people in that it says "no" to the encroachment of 
white oppression. The notion of "blackness" is not merely a reference to skin color, but 
rather is a symbol of oppression that can be applied to all persons of color who have a 
history of oppression (except whites, of course). In this sense, as Wright notes, “Jesus 


was a poor black man" because he lived in oppression at the hands of "rich white people." 


‘0 Burton F. Nelson, “Black Theology Revisited,” Christianity Today, accessed October 3, 2019, 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/2004/march/37.77 html. 
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The overall emphasis of black liberation theology is the black struggle for liberation from 


various forms of "white racism" and oppression.”!! 


Michael McCormack describes black theology as such: 


Black theology began with the radical statements of activist-intellectual clergy 
and subsequently emerged, as an academic discipline, during the social and 
political unrest of the late 1960s. Simultaneous with demands for black studies 
programs within American universities, radical clergy and theologians demanded 
religious scholarship and practice responsive to the lived experiences of black 
people in the United States. James H. Cone’s Black Theology and Black 

Power (1969), A Black Theology of Liberation (1970), and God of the 

Oppressed (1975) were the first major academic works in the field. In them, Cone 
attempted to reconcile Christian theology and practice with the growing militancy 
of the burgeoning Black Power movement. As theologians of liberation, working 
within the North American context of the late 1960s, black theologians began to 
assert that God was on the side of poor and oppressed blacks. Cone would further 
assert that God is so thoroughly identified with black people’s struggles for 
liberation from oppression that, in fact, God is ontologically black. Along these 
lines, black theologies of liberation have been preeminently concerned with not 
only interpreting the various meanings of black religious experience, but also with 
providing strategies for resisting white supremacist ideologies and practices that 
undermine the survival and thriving of African American communities. !” 


As cited above, Cone states the Cross of Jesus is nothing but God’s will to be with and 
like the poor. The resurrection means that God achieved victory over oppression, so that 
the poor no longer have to be defined by their poverty. The author argues that liberation 
theology is relevant in that poor is not only defined monetarily. Liberation theology finds 
its roots in financial bondage. The author takes it a step further. That bondage is not only 
relegated to the financial realm. Liberation needs to take place wholistically. If the 


resurrection means victory over oppression as Cone suggests, the spiritual, emotional, 


‘| Anthony B. Bradley, “The Marxist Roots of Black Liberation Theology,” Action Institute, 
accessed October 1, 2019, https://acton.org/pub/commentary/2008/04/02/marxist-roots-black-liberation- 
theology. 


2 Michael Brandon McCormack, “Black Theology,” Oxford Bibliographies, accessed October 1, 
2019, https://www.oxfordbibliographies.com/view/document/obo-9780 190280024/ob0-9780190280024- 
0024.xml. 
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relational, and physical poor needs to be liberated as well. There is a wholistic victory 


lap. 


Christology 

The writer is convinced of Jesus’ existence. Without a shadow of doubt, Jesus is 
the Son of God, born to the Virgin Mary, died a gruesome death on the Calvary’s hill, 
buried in a borrowed tomb, resurrected three days later, and is currently seated at the 
right hand of the Father in heaven. That conviction, however, is not the universal shared 
conviction which this author further explains. Who was and who is Jesus of Nazareth? 
Questions like these have been posed since the beginning of the Christian faith, because 
none of the founders of the major world religions have been as much contested in his 
message and person as Jesus of Nazareth. There is little debate about whether 
Mohammed ever lived or what he taught. It is commonly accepted that he regarded 
himself as Allah’s prophet. It is clear that Mohammad made known to the people’s 
Allah’s revelation, which, he claimed, was given to him through an angel. We also know 
approximately when Buddha lived, who his parents were and the major tenets of his 
teaching. With Jesus the story is different. Occasionally some people still claim that Jesus 
never lived; and the New Testament is a fictitious composition. Even among the vast 
majority of scholars who agree on Jesus’ historicity there is no consensus of the 
significance of Jesus or on the content of his teaching.'° 

The battle over Christology was fought in the early Church. We will not look here 
at the whole course of the battle; but will suffice to mention the important decisions taken 


‘3 Hans Schwartz, Christology (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1988), 1. 
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by two of the ecumenical councils. The Council of Nicea stated that Jesus is the Son of 
God in the full sense of the word. The key word was homo-ousios, Jesus is “of the same 
substance” with the Father. Later on in the Nicene Creed that doctrine was stated in the 
following words: “I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all worlds; God of God, Light of Light, very God of very 


God; begotten, not made, being of one substance with the Father, by whom all things 


were made.” This creed also clearly states that he was true man. '* 


In the Christology article it states: 


The underlying methodological assumption of Christology is that the New 
Testament contains the authentic and accurate record of Jesus, both explicitly and 
implicitly. The New Testament is taken to convey that the earliest followers of 
Jesus were convinced that God was revealed in him and that they attributed a 
number of titles to him, such as “Messiah,” “Son of Man,” “Son of God,” and 
“Lord.” Christian discourse uses the portrayal of Jesus in the foundational 
documents of Christianity as a point of departure. Traditionally, Christological 
reflection has focused on two specific aspects of that portrayal—namely, the 
person and the work of Jesus. It has also sought to clarify and systematize the 
meaning of the scriptural depiction of Jesus. 


The question if Jesus lived and the essence of his existence will always remain. Early 

Lutherans described the process as the kenosis theory. The reformulated theory postulates 
that in the incarnation of the Logos did not lay aside the divine attributes themselves, nor 
those powers inherent to deity. Rather, the Son gave up the independent exercise of these 


powers or prerogatives of God, the earthly Jesus refused to draw on his divine abilities 


‘4 Runia, Klaas, “A ‘New’ Christology Challenges the Church,” Christianity Today, accessed 
October 2, 2019, https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/1974/january-4/new-christology-challenges- 
church.html. 


'S Matt Stefon, and Hans J. Hillerbrand, “Christology Doctrine of Christ,” Brittanica.com, 
accessed October 1, 2019, https://www.britannica.com/topic/Christology. 
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merely at his own whim. Rather, he willingly submitted his prerogative to use his divine 


capabilities to his Father’s will as directed by the spirit.!° 


This posture aligns with the Alexandrian school of thought. Allister McGrath’s 
describes their stance in his book Introduction to Christian Theology: 


The outlook of the Alexandrian school, to which Athanasius is to be assigned, is 
strongly soteriological in character. Jesus Christ is the redeemer of humanity, 
where “redemption” means “being taken up into the life of God” or “being made 
divine,” a notion traditionally expressed in terms of deification. Christology gives 
expression to what this soteriological insight implies. We could summarize the 
trajectory of Alexandrian Christology along the following lines: if human nature 
is to be deified it must be united with the divine nature. God must become united 
with human nature in such a manner that the latter is enabled to share in the life of 
God. This, the Alexandrians argued, was precisely what happened in and through 
the incarnation of the Son of God in Jesus Christ. The Second Person of the 
Trinity assumed human nature, and by doing so, ensured its divinization. God 
became human, in order that humanity might become divine." 


Jesus, whose very name expresses the purpose for which he broke into time from eternity, 
to seek and to save those who are lost, is the central figure of the New Testament. Jesus is 
the crucial component in the redemptive plan of God the Father, which was orchestrated 
before the foundations. 


One of the most proudly Christological writings of the New Testament, the letter 
to the Hebrews, confidently asserts, Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today 
and forever’ (13:8). For although the author of Hebrews proclaims that Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today, and forever, his own writing presents one of 
the most distinctive Christologies of the New Testament. Indeed he is the only 
New Testament writer who explicitly present Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as the 
high priest of a new covenant, a high priest according to the order of 
Melchizedek.'® 


'6 Stanley J. Grenz, Theology for the Community of God (Grand Rapids, MI: Broadman and 
Holman Publishers, 1994), 307. 


'! McGrath, Christian Theology, 360-361. 


'8 Frank J. Matera, New Testament Christology (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1999), 1. 
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The author believes that Christology plays a major role in the implementation of the 


project. Stanley Grentz states: 


The theme “Jesus is the true human” was particular prominent among thinkers in 
the 1800s. They tended to move from some aspect of Jesus’ existence to the 
conclusion that he is the ideal or paradigmatic human person. In keeping with this 
understanding of the moral focus of theology, the post-Enlightenment German 
philosopher and Lutheran churchman Immanuel Kant set forth an understanding 
of Jesus oriented toward his life as a moral example. Foundational to Kant’s 
Christology is the thesis that the “Son of God” refers to the archetype of the 
morally perfect human person, an archetype which existed eternally in the mind 
of God and which is the true object of human faith. Jesus, in turn, is the historical 
exemplar of the divine archetype who therefore serves as the pattern of living. 
The theme that Jesus is the ideal human was also prevalent in the Christologies of 
the radical theologians of the 1960s. They built from Paul Tillech and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffers’s idea of Jesus as “the man for others.” In their turn away from God 
to the human figure of Jesus, these thinkers explored the implications of his life 
for our contemporary context, proposing that in this secular age we must willingly 
serve the needs of people in the world.!” 


If Jesus, the archetype of a perfect human is the pattern of living as Grentz suggest then 
discipling members after his life and example should be the aim of Christians today. 
When we consider what wholistic health looks like an image of Jesus should appear. He 
is not only our savior but our example. Discipleship points to Him. He is the pattern that 
all Christians should model their lives after. Wholistic discipleship is pertinent to 
reaching towards that standard. The author suggests that being healthy spiritually, 
relationally, financially, emotionally, and physically not only improves the quality of life; 


but it helps Christians resemble the archetype. 


'? Stanley J. Grenz, Theology for the Community of God, Systematics (Grand Rapids, MI: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1994), 279-280. 
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Ecclesiology 


Ecclesiology in the simplest form is the study of the church, specifically the 
Christian church. While many people may think of physical structures when they hear the 
word “church,” ecclesiology focuses on the study of the entire church as an entity, and 
the people who belong to the church. Ecclesiology is a topic of interest for some 
theologians and historians, especially those interested in Christianity; and it can play a 
role in the development of church doctrine. The root of Ecclesiology is the Greek 
word ekklesia. When this word is translated into English; the word “church” is derived. 
The study of ecclesiology is interesting in that it raises a dichotomy that ripples through 
the very fabric of Christianity.”° 

Ecclesiology began in the sixteenth century, when the church was compelled to 
respond to the Protestant Reformers, who taught that Christ founded only an invisible, 
internal, spiritual church, and that the visible hierarchy of the church was composed of 
the pope and the bishops is a purely human institution. For the Reformers, the “real” 
Church of Christ consists only of those Christians united interiorly by hidden bonds of 
grace, faith, and charity.”! 

While the New Testament does not explicitly define a doctrine of church, it does 
provide several significant images for the church. New Testament scholar, Paul Minear, 
lists ninety-six different images or metaphors for church, some of those being “the people 


of God,” “the body of Christ” and “fellowship” or “community,” which might be thought 


20 William Hemsworth, “Ecclesiology and the Four Marks of the Church,” Catholic Exchange, 
accessed October 2, 2019, https://catholicexchange.com/ecclesiology-four-marks. 


21 David A. Tamisiea, “The Ecclesiology of the Early Church,” Catholic East Text: The Magazine 
of the Diocese of Tyler, accessed October 3, 2019, https://www.catholiceasttexas.online/the-ecclesiology- 
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of as a community of faith or love, but more typically the “fellowship of the Holy 


Spirit.”’” These metaphors describe the church as quite supernatural, but the New 
Testament writers recognized the church was temporal and imperfect. Even in its infancy, 
the church maintained a diversity of styles. Some commonalities existed within these 
churches, however — faith in Jesus as Messiah, baptism and Eucharist, disciplined 
preaching or instruction, high regard for communal love, and the expectation of the 
coming Reign of God were just a few.” 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century was a huge turning point with 
ecclesiology. After Martin Luther led the Protestant Reformation, John Calvin, offered 
what is widely considered the most sophisticated statement of a Protestant ecclesiology. 
The marks of a true church were the Word of God should be preached and sacraments 
administered. Alister McGrath proposes that: 

Calvin’s minimalist definition of the church now took on a new significance. The 

true church is indeed to be found where the gospel is rightly preached, and the 

sacraments right administered-and understood to be included within this 
definition is a specific form of ecclesiastical institution and administration. Calvin 
referred to the “order by which the Lord willed his church to be governed,” and 
developed a detailed theory of church government based upon his exegesis of the 

New Testament, drawing extensively upon the terminology of the imperial 

Roman administration. Contrary to what the radicals asserted, Calvin insisted that 

a specific form of church structure and administration is laid down by Scripture 

and drew an important distinction between the visible and the invisible church. 
Reformed theologians emphasize that this distinction does not mean that God has two 
separate churches. Indeed, they assert that Jehovah has founded one church, that Jesus 


2 Paul S. Minear, Images of the Church in the New Testament (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2004), 296. 


3 Andy Little, “The Development of Ecclesiology-Theology of Church,” Ministry from Two 
Poles, accessed October 3, 2019, https://revandylittle.com/growing-beyond-numbers-project/the- 


development-of-ecclesiology/. 
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has only one bride, people, church, or body. Our Lord does not have two churches but 
only one. The terms "invisible" and "visible" are used to describe two distinct aspects of 
the one church; or, to put it another way, the church is considered from two different 
perspectives. It is not that there are two separate categories with one group on heaven and 
another on earth. On the contrary, there is a great overlap between both categories. All 
genuine believers are members of the invisible church whether they are living in heaven 
or on earth; whether they are alive or dead.” 

John Hendryx describes the invisible church in his articles: 


The term invisible as defined by the Reformed symbols and theologians does not 
mean that some Christians are invisible like ghosts floating around in the spirit 
realm. It refers to the fact that the invisible church cannot be fully discovered, 
distinguished or discerned by the eyes of men, by empirical means. There are a 
number of reasons why this statement cannot be denied. (a) No one has the ability 
to look into the human heart and see if a person is truly united to Christ and 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit. That reality is the reason that, historically, 
Presbyterian churches have admitted members upon a credible profession of faith. 
(b) The inward, effectual calling of the Spirit and the application of redemption to 
the human soul are all spiritual, unseen events. Further, the Holy Spirit gives 
genuine saving faith only to the elect. The counterfeit faith of unregenerate 
professors of religion often is indiscernible to mere mortals. We can only perceive 
outward signs, statements and actions. No person has the ability to determine or 
observe the whole body of God's elect irrespective of time (i.e., throughout human 
history prior to the last judgment) or place (1.e., there are many real believers in 
the world of which we are not aware). Williamson writes: "It is invisible to us 
because it has extension in both time and space. It reaches from one end of the 
earth to the other, and from the beginning to the end of the age. But it is invisible 
only to us. It is not invisible to God.”° 


As the visible fellowship of believers gather in a specific location, the local church is the 


most concrete expression of the covenanting people. At the same time, the gathered 


5 John Samson, “The Invisible Versus the Visible,” Reformation Theology, accessed October 2, 
2019, http://www.reformationtheology.com/2006/05/the_visible_vs_the_invisible_c.php. 
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congregation derives its significance from its participation in, and as the representation 
of, the common whole. Each congregation is nothing less than the local reality of the one 
church. Therefore, each visible church is the church of mini Jesus Christ.7’ 

For many community members today, the church is not viewed in terms of its 
function, but more often described as a place and time. Church can mean the building 
where people meet together, the time of a service, or the service itself. Local churches 
should be considered in both of these terms: the people and the physical space. Besides 
other physical aspects of space and time, the church building is an advertisement to the 
public. It is a place that calls to all people, churched and unchurched alike, and says this 
is where believers gather. In considering the church as people, Mark Olson’s definition is 
particularly appropriate, “Churches are a God-gathered people who bear witness to the 
gospel in all that they say and do, for the sake of the world.””8 

If the church is a nurturing mother for the souls of believers, as John Calvin 
proclaimed, those disconnected from it are nothing more than spiritual orphans. They are 
cut off from a vital source of spiritual nourishment and growth. They may think that 
spiritual fitness is solely an individual matter, but failure to participate in the corporate 
life of God’s people can only stunt the kind of growth in grace that the apostle Paul 
envisioned in Ephesians the fourth chapter. According to the Church Fathers and 
Protestant Reformers, it may even leave them cut off from the very salvation they claim 


to possess. Augustine, for example, went so far as to say, “No salvation exists outside the 


27 Grenz, Theology for the Community of God, 467-468. 
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church.” Luther echoed Augustine in arguing, “Outside this Christian church, there is no 
salvation or forgiveness of sins, but everlasting death and damnation.””’ 

In summary, ecclesiology is essential for all Christians as it guides them toward a 
biblical understanding of how Christians relate to one another, to God, and to 
unbelievers. A firm understanding of ecclesiology benefits Christians as they learn how 
to help provide healthy church growth and honor God.*° It should be of major importance 
to anyone proposing to engage in pastoral ministry. Ecclesiological questions break into 
ministry at point after point. It seeks to give theoretical justification to an institution 


which has developed and changed over centuries.*! Furthermore, it gives the substance 


needed to support the author’s project. 


Conclusion 
The author believes that liberation theology is relevant to the project because the 
project seeks to empower those who participate. Although liberation theology has come 
to refer to the movement developed in Latin America this term designates any movement 
laying emphasis upon the liberating impact of the gospel. Liberation theology focuses on 
empowering the oppressed. The author suggests that people are not just oppressed 
financially and socially as the Latin American Liberation Movement as well as the Black 


Liberation Movement highlighted. Cone and Gutierrez would argue that the gospel has a 


°° Robert Patterson, “In Search of the Visible Church,” Christianity Today, accessed October 2, 
2019, https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/199 1/march- 1 1/in-search-of-visible-church-there-was-time- 
when-coming-to.html. 


30 “What is the Theological Study of Ecclesiology,” Compelling Truth, accessed October 2, 2019, 
https://www.compellingtruth.org/ecclesiology.html. 
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lot to say about the subjugation of poor people. The author argues that the same gospel 
not only wants to liberate the financially oppressed, but the emotional, relational, and 
physically oppressed as well. 

Additionally, the author finds relevance in Christology because it grants the 
authority and mandate for what Christians do. As the secular worldview moves society 
and even more shockingly the church away from the truth of the Word of God, it is 
vitally important that Christians obey Christ’s command to make disciples. Discipleship 
programs should be making people look like Him. Christology provides the sculpture for 
artwork and framework for which Christians aim. 

Lastly, ecclesiology is pertinent as well because it is foundational to what 
Christians do as the visible church. Without the invisible church, the visible church lacks 
the backing needed to change the lives it has been entrusted with. Theology is not 
understood as theory divorced from practice, but as reflection built upon practice, and 
related to practice.** Theology should thus impact what Christians do, how Christians do 
it, and why Christians do what they do. The themes studied in this chapter have 
undergirded the project of developing a ministry model of wholistic discipleship. It is my 
desire that with the backing of liberation theology, Christology, and ecclesiology that the 


process will be substantive and offer the guidance needed. 


3? Harold Hegstad, The Real Church: An Ecclesiology of the Visible (Cambridge, UK: James Clark 
and Company, 2013), 4. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


It is my goal to develop a ministry model of wholistic discipleship. It is my theory 
that a wholistic model is the conduit that would usher people into life change. Wholistic 
discipleship is the process of developing someone to become like Jesus spiritually, 
emotionally, relationally, financially, and physically. The author would be remiss and 
naive not to acknowledge external competing forces that not only contribute to but 
additionally hinder transformation. Paul states in Romans 12:2 “do not be conformed to 
this world because while residents here on earth we can be conformed to and conformed 
by the world.” There is an invisible force that is competing against every effort to 
positively improve the quality of life and using people and systems to aid in the war that 
is going on. The devil does not want to see God’s people change their life for God’s 
glory. Not to give attention to this is detrimental to long term sustainability and could 
render one frustrated not because the process does not work but because the opposition 
has been ignored. 

During this chapter, the author will examine theories that contribute to the 
hypothesis if people are trained in the importance of wholistic discipleship, how it effects 
their life, and what the Bible says about it; then they will give more attention to their 
overall wholistic health. This piece of the research will investigate other disciplines not 
mentioned and addressed in previous chapters that play a role in an individual quality of 
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life. Later in this chapter, the author will discuss the discipline of Cognitive Science. The 
author will also provide an overview of this discipline and the role it plays in the 


contributing to one’s quality of life. 


Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 

John 3:16 was the baseline for the church as the author knew it. “For God so 
loved the world He gave his one and only Son, that whoever believes in him shall not 
perish but have eternal life” (Jn. 3:16). This understanding is foundational for the 
believer. The church, however, has put a period, where God intended a comma. Timothy 
Keller states “We must not, then, give the impression that the gospel is simply a divine 
rehabilitation program for the world, but rather that it is an accomplished substitutionary 
work. We must not depict the gospel as primarily joining something (Christ’s Kingdom 
program) but rather as receiving something (Christ’s finished work)”! 

Keller described the gospel as a rehab program with the completion goal being 
heaven. This ideology, however, comes in contention with what Jesus states in John 
10:10, “that he came that we might have life, and have it to the full.”” What did Jesus 
mean when Jesus used the word “life” in his conversation with the Pharisees? Did He 
only mean eternal life and if not is that what we have conveyed? Conversely, if Jesus 
came to give us life, then there is a missing ingredient to what the church has been 
communicating. Have Christians been relaying what Jesus said or have they have 


developed our own? 


' Timothy Keller, Center Church, Doing Balanced, Gospel-Centered Ministry in Your City (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2012), 30. 
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A study of John 10:10 relays what Jesus was possibly attempting to communicate. 


The gracious design of the shepherd; he is come, First, To give life to the 

sheep. In opposition to the design of the thief, which is to kill and destroy (which 
was the design of the scribes and Pharisees) Christ saith, I am come among men, 
1. That they might have life. He came to put life into the flock, the church in 
general, which had seemed rather like a valley full of dry bones than like a pasture 
covered over with flocks. Christ came to vindicate divine truths, to purify divine 
ordinances, to redress grievances, and to revive dying zeal, to seek those of his 
flock that were lost, to bind up that which was broken (Eze. 34:16 ), and this to 
his church is as life from the dead. He came to give life to particular believers. 
Life is inclusive of all good, and stands in opposition to the death threatened 
(Gen. 2:17 ); that we might have life, as a criminal has when he is pardoned, as a 
sick man when he is cured, a dead man when he is raised; that we might be 
justified, sanctified, and at last glorified. 2. That they might have it more 
abundantly, kai perisson echosin. As we read it, it is comparative, that they might 
have a life more abundant than that which was lost and forfeited by sin, more 
abundant than that which was promised by the law of Moses, length of days in 
Canaan, more abundant than could have been expected or than we are able to ask 
or think. But it may be construed without a note of comparison, that they might 
have abundance, or might have it abundantly. Christ came to give life 

and perisson ti —something more, something better, life with advantage; that in 
Christ we might not only live, but live comfortably, live plentifully, live and 
rejoice.” 


An example of this is John eleventh chapter, when Jesus raised Lazarus. Before Jesus 
arrived at the tomb, Lazarus was dead. When Jesus arrived, he raised Lazarus from a 
dead state and gave him life. What Jesus did for Lazarus in John eleven is what he 
describes in John the tenth chapter, He wants to do for believers, provide a life that is 
absent of him, would not be attainable. Jesus did not just come to provide eternal life but 
an abundant life. An abundant life is not to be construed with abundance in life, things, 
wealth, and world possessions. It could mean abundance however, it specifically means a 


quality of life, a security of joy, peace, love, qualities that with Jesus are enhanced. The 


2 “John 10,” Bible Study Tools, accessed July 30, 2019, 
https://www.biblestudytools.com/commentaries/matthew-henry-complete/john/10.html. 
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quintessential question is how does the church partner with Jesus to accomplish this task 
of obtaining the life that Jesus intends? 

Obtaining this life Jesus described in John 10:10 does not happen by osmosis, 
however. It must be an intentional effort on the part of the church to accomplish this. 
Jesus’s last mandate before he left earth is found in Matthew 28:19-20, “Therefore go and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded.” This 
command has come to be known to the church as the Great Commission. As a result, the 
Lord gave final instructions to go to all nations and that he would be with them even until 
the very end of the age, Christians of all generations have embraced this command. As 
many have said, it was not "The Great Suggestion." No, the Lord commanded his 
followers from every generation to put our faith into action and to go make disciples.* 

It, therefore, is the end of a Gospel and the beginning of faith in action. This 
command from Jesus is momentous because it is a personal instruction for Christians to 
have a profound faith in Jesus Christ as indicated in verse eighteen, "All authority in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me." This is an incredibly powerful statement 
which demands faith in Jesus Christ, validating His power in the lives of Christians and 
their commitment to Him. This verse acts as a clear claim to Christ's omnipotence, and 
therefore His deity. If Christians do not believe this statement, complete faith does not 


exist. Jesus is very clear about His authority in the world.* 


3 Mary Fairchilds, ““What is the Great Commission,” Learn Religions, accessed September 11, 
2019, https://www.learnreligions.com/what-is-the-great-commission-700702. 


4 “The Great Commission,” All About Jesus Christ, accessed September 11, 2019, 
https://www.allaboutjesuschrist.org/the-great-commission.htm. 
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This mission driven focus is what has been derived as the missional church. “The 
word missional as well as anything else, can be hijacked and repurposed for a particular 
theological or sociological agenda.” Acknowledging that the term missional may be 
interpreted by others in the Church and out of the church in several other ways, the 
phrase has merit when understood in traditional Christian missiological context.° The 
missional church is one that is cognizant of its parish's socio-historical context, including 
an understanding of the development of the context, and responding wisely in sharing the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.° 

Keller in his book has a conversation with his readers surrounding the topic of what 
it means to be a missional church which originally was the focus of theologian Karl Barth’s 
phrase Missio Dei, a Latin phrase meaning the image of God, and what the term missional 
means. He provides proof that Missio Dei is Trinitarian concept. Keller suggests the trinity 
in essence is “sending”. The Father sends the Son into the world to save it, the Father and 
the Son then sends the Spirit into the world. And now, the Spirit is sending the church. In 
short, God does not merely send the church in mission. God already is in mission, and the 
church must join him. This also means, then, that the church does not simply have a 
missions department, it should wholly exist to be a mission.’ 

Furthermore, Alan Hirsch states continues this them a proper understanding 


of missional begins with recovering a missionary understanding of God. By his very 


5 Michael A. Milton, “What Does it Really Mean for a Church to Be ‘Missional’? Is it Important?” 
Christianity, accessed September 26, 2019, https://www.christianity.com/wiki/church/what-does-it-really- 
mean-for-a-church-to-be-missional-is-it-important.html. 


® Milton, “What Does it Really Mean for a Church to Be ‘Missional’? accessed September 26, 
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nature God is a "sent one" who takes the initiative to redeem his creation. Because 
Christians are the "sent" people of God, the church is the instrument of God's mission in 
the world. As things stand, many people see it the other way around. They believe 
mission is an instrument of the church; a means by which the church is grown. Although 
we frequently say "the church has a mission," according to missional theology a more 
correct statement would be "the mission has a church."® 

Becoming missional is the first part of the process in Jesus’ Great Commission. In 
place of Christ’s design, the church has substituted make disciples with make converts 
and baptize them into church membership. Dallas Willard states this has caused two great 
omissions from the Great Commission. One, omitting the making disciples enrolling 
them as Christ’s students and two the necessary step of taking converts through a training 
that will give them direction on what Jesus directed for them to do. These two great 
omissions are connected in practice into one whole. Not having made converts disciples, 
it is impossible to teach how to live as Christ lived and taught (Lk. 14:26).? 

In the Gospels and the Book of Acts, 260 references are made to the word, 
“disciple.” Every time the word is used, it refers to a declared relationship, not a level of 
spiritual or religious achievement. Becoming a Christian in New Testament 
understanding was the same as becoming a disciple of Christ. Based on the use of the 
word, “disciple” in the New Testament, it is understood primarily as a reference to any 


Christians, not to a subdivision of the Christian community. According to Dr. Clarence 


8 Alan Hirsch, “Defining Missional,” Christianity Today, accessed September 26, 2019, 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/pastors/2008/fall/17.20.html. 


° Dallas Williard, The Great Omission Reclaiming Jesus’s Essential Teachings on Discipleship 
(Broadway, NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 2006), 6. 
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Drummond, a Georgia pastor, in remarks given during a Georgia Baptist Convention 
conference, to be a Christian is to be a disciple.'!° Jesus’ mission is to make disciples. 
The New Testament is a book about disciples, by disciples, and for disciples. 
Dallas Willard goes on to state “The disciple of Jesus is not the deluxe or heavy duty 
model of the Christian-especially padded, textured, streamlined, and empowered for the 
fast lane on the straight and narrow way. He or she stands on the pages of the New 
Testament as the first level of basic transportation in the Kingdom of God.”!! 

God’s primary plan for the church is for disciples of Jesus to develop other men 
and women into disciples! There is probably no other primary matter of negligence in the 
church today than our failure to follow the Lord’s command to develop disciples. Due to 
this gross neglect, “many Christians think of themselves as an audience to be entertained 
rather than an army ready to march...Discipleship must function as the heart of church 
ministry.”!? By discipling converts and Christians alike, leaders fulfill the purpose of 


Jesus’ coming outlined in John 10:10. 


Interrelated Discipline 
Cognitive science can be roughly summed up as the interdisciplinary study of 
mind and intelligence, embracing philosophy, psychology, behavior and social sciences, 


artificial intelligence, neuroscience, linguistics, and anthropology. The origins are in the 


‘0 John G. Johnson, “Stepping Stone to Developing Your Church’s Strategy” (PhD diss., Liberty 
University, 2009), accessed September 26, 2019, 
https://digitalcommons.liberty.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=128 1 &context=doctoral. 
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2 Jordan White, “What is Discipleship and Why is Important?” Revolution Church, accessed 
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mid-1950s when researchers in several fields began to develop theories of mind based on 


complex representations and computational procedures. 

Cognitive science is not a unified field of study like each of the other disciplines 
themselves, but a collaborative effort among researchers working in the various fields. 
The glue that holds cognitive science together is the topic of mind. Its primary 
methodology is the scientific method, although as one will see, many other 
methodologies also contribute. A hallmark of cognitive science is its interdisciplinary 
approach and results from the efforts of researchers working in a wide array of fields." 

Benjamin Martin Bly explains it as such in his book entitled Cognitive Science as 
the study of mental representations and computations and of the physical systems that 
support those processes and that the study includes cognitive psychological examination 
of thinking, but also much more. It investigates the working of the human brain and other 
systems, natural or artificial, make possible complex behavior that depends on internal 

15 
system states. 

He continues by stating: 

Twenty years ago, a handbook of cognitive science would have included chapters 

on philosophy, cognitive psychology, linguistics, and computer science. An 

unusual volume might have included a chapter on neuro science, but more likely, 
one chapter or more would have explained that a science of the mind need not be 
overly concerned with the implementational details of human cognition. The 
chapters would have put forward somewhat distinct perspectives, separated by 


each field’s very different notions of what is important and in certain cases even 
what is true. Cognitive science today includes ideas from a number of fields, but it 


13 “Cognitive Science,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, accessed September 11, 2019, 
https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/cognitive-science/. 


‘4 Jay Friedenberg and Gordon Silverman, Cognitive Science an Introduction to the Study of Mind 
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has moved beyond an interdisciplinary hodge-podge to become the focus of a 
more coherent collection of concepts.!° 


Furthermore, cognitive scientists seek to explain the kinds of perceptual and conceptual 
representations, including religious representations, which the mental processing of 
sensory input allows, the memory, transmission, and transformations of these mental 
representations, and the relationships, historical and potential, among them.'’ 

Timothy Jenkins gives a descriptive response to “what is cognitive science?” in 
his chapter “The Cognitive Science of Religion from an Anthropological Perspective.” 
He says: 


We may identify two features to orient ourselves, considering cognitivism, the 
philosophical position that permits cognitive science. In the first place, 
cognitivism separates itself from behaviorism, a theory of the 1940s and 1950s. 
Behaviorism seeks to explain the behavior of people without appeal to their 
mental life: it is claimed that there is no need of a concept of mind to mediate 
between the stimulation provided by the environment and the responses of the 
organism. Cognitivism is, on the contrary, a defence of the notion of mind; it is 
the study of the mental life of the individual subject or cogito. In contrast to 
behaviorism, cognitivism place mental phenomena such as language and meaning 
primarily in the head, and only relates them in a secondary fashion to what 
happens outside the head. Behaviorism treats words, gestures, writing, and so on 
as input from the environment, and action or behavior as output (which may be in 
the form of words gestures, and so forth); it neglects any form of interior life. 
Cognitivism places mind as an additionally layer, mediating between stimulus and 
action, and highlighting the contrast between inside and outside the head. In this 
regard, it represents a revival of a dualist account of human nature and 
understanding, balancing the contributions of the mind and body.'® 


Cognitive science combines the psychological, philosophical, anthropological, which all 


of have an impact on behavior. Jensine Andresen states, it is the mark of a new field and 


‘6 Bly and Rumelhart, Cognitive Science, xvi 
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new approach to understanding religion. Spurred on by more than twenty years of advance 
within the field of cognitive science, scholars within many disciplines have begun to apply 
concepts produced by cognitive to a diverse array of phenomena. Considered by some to 
be sui generis, the domains of religious experience, belief, and behavior have not been 
exempt from such treatment. Within the last decade, scholars from varied disciplinary 
arenas increasingly are willing to tackle both individually and collaboratively, cognitive 
theories of religion in general and the neural bases of religion in specific. ! 

Often cognitive science is credited with being influenced by the upsurge of the 
computer. Computers are information processors. It performs a variety of tasks 
processing information. Information gets into the computer via input devices, such as a 
keyboard or modem. That information can then be stored on the computer, for example, 
on a hard drive or other disk. The information can then be processed using software such 
as a text editor. The results of this processing may next serve as output, either to a 
monitor or printer. In like fashion, one may think of people performing similar tasks. 
Information is “input” into the mind through perception—what one sees or hears. It is 
stored in our memories and processed in the form of thought. Thoughts can then serve as 
the basis of “outputs,” such as language or physical behavior. Of course, this analogy 
between the human mind and computers is at a very high level of abstraction.”° 

Recent research has found that the sciences have had an effect on personality and 
behavior thus having impact on the religion we practice. The significance of cognitive 


theories and findings for theology has received attention. It has been introduced to a 


'9 Jensine Andresen, Religion in Mind Cognitive Perspectives on Religious Belief, Ritual, and 
Experience (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 1. 
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wider audience and has grown into a vast research program that not only draws from 
evolutionary and developmental psychology, neuroscience, computer science, ethology, 


and anthropology.”! 


Cognitive Science of Religion 

Cognitive Science of Religion (CSR) is a scientific approach to the study of religion 
that combines theory and methods from developmental, cognitive, and evolutionary 
psychology. CSR explores explanations of religious phenomena (thoughts, ideas, practices 
and experiences) across people and populations. It asks the question how does ordinary 
human psychology inform and constrain religious expression.”” The overall aim of CSR is 
to causally expound on how religious ideas, beliefs and behaviors come about and persist 
in human populations. The field continues to be characterized by a number of key 
assumptions that motivated the field’s inception. Crucially, these include two basic 
commitments. First, humanity is not passive recipients of culture—the human mind 
actively filters and processes information, which in turn constrains the forms that cultural 
products take (including ideas, beliefs and behaviors associated with religion). Second, a 
scientific approach can identify how cultural input modifies cognitive predispositions 


about ideas and behaviors deemed religious.” 


>! Ilkka Pyysiainen, The Cognitive Science of Religion: Evolution, Religion, and Cognitive Science 
(Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 2014), 23. 
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One of the foundational ideas in the cognitive science of religion is that religious 


thought and behavior are made possible by evolved cognitive capacities which are 

identical for everyone and can explain certain recurrent patterns in religious 

representations. An important point to understand is the human mind is understood not as 

an all-purpose problem solver but as a collection of subsystems fulfilling out content 

“cf . 24 

specific operations. 
Religious behavior can be affected by the mind and cognition. Harvey Whitehouse 

and James Laidlaw in their book Religion, Anthropology, and Cognitive Science states: 
While Freudian psychologist, for example, have thought of religion as being a 
response to certain emotional needs, cognitive psychologist do not have to 
postulate any such needs. Religion is rather a range of effects of the way our 
brains are constructed. The defining and foundational premise of the cognitive- 
science approach is that the mechanisms by means of which humans learn, think, 
perceive, remember, and so on, affect the content of their thoughts and behavior. 
The brain is understood to be a complex set of functioning mechanisms of 
information processing: the outputs (thoughts and behavior) will depend upon the 
inputs (the environment as perceived and experienced) but also on the mechanism 
that come in between.”° 

Interestingly, Cognitive Science of Religion has drawn the study of religion out from 

isolation into the interdisciplinary field of sociocognitve and behavioral sciences. Its 


study can shed light also on varying features of human behavior. Religion has been 


studied at various levels of analysis from neurochemistry to mind and culture.”° 


4 Tikka Pyysianinen, Current Approaches in the Cognitive Science of Religion (New York, NY: 
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Problems with Cognitive Science of Religion 

There are aspects of religion for which cognitive science has provided persuasive 
explanatory account. On the contrary there are counters to the research that offer an 
alternative perspective as it pertains to CSR. A problem with cognitive science is that it 
does not consider religious traditions. Religious beliefs and practices are multifaceted and 
diverse. This is why religious traditions include concepts that may have nothing to do 
with belief in supernatural beings and of which cognitive science finds it extremely 
difficult to give a meaningful account. James Laidlaw states: 


Each religious tradition has its own distinctive ways of describing, 
judging, and shaping character in relation to its historically created and 
developing conceptions of human wellbeing and worth. It is through 
instituted religious practices — forms of worship, confession, penance, 
celebration, interaction, ecstasy, and so on — that people come to have the 
emotions and self-understandings that make them Christian, Muslim, 
Buddhist, Jain, or whatever. And just as it is not possible to be a Jain, or to 
feel ‘disgust (with the world)’, without the language needed to form this 
self-interpretation, so the language and the emotion could not exist 
without the tradition and the institutions and practices through which it is 
cultivated and experienced. And because these emotions and motivations 
are historical products, invented and developed contingently in particular 
times and places, and sustained by particular practices and institutions, 
they cannot be adequately described purely in terms of cognitive 
mechanisms, internal to individual minds. They are particularly clear and 
strong examples of those aspects of language, meaning, and therefore 
thought and experience that are inter-subjective, which is to say ‘not 
(only) in the head’ (on which see Putnam 1975 and especially Pettit & 
McDowell 1986). Again, ‘religious’ traditions are not the only kind of 
contexts in which all this occurs, but overwhelmingly the most 
concentrated, sustained, influential, and enduring patterned ways in which 
humans have done this have been religious traditions. This is true, to 
repeat, of religious traditions as historical phenomena irrespective of 
whether or of the extent to which they are literate traditions. In the case of 
Jainism and Buddhism, moreover, it is very overtly and self-consciously 
what these traditions are about.?’ 


27 Whitehouse and Laidlaw, Religion, Anthropology, and Cognitive Science, 207. 
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Another problem with cognitive science is religion is determining what the role the 
cultural factor plays in CSR. Several researchers and critics of CSR clearly point to the 
need to make place for culture in the cognitive study of religion, if the goal is to make 
sense of what is going on in the field. The externalist direction that is seen in many 
developments, and the cultural-symbolic factor in human evolution, which has been 
stressed in the last decade as an unavoidable part of the process, all point to the 
appropriateness to extend the current paradigm to track religion’s origins and evolution.”® 
The focus on supernatural beings, the focus on belief, and the fact that it is not 
historical all weaken cognitive science’s definition of religion according to James 
Laidlaw. Cognitive science interprets religion as sets of presentations, and or practices 
‘relating to’ those representations, each with the same general kind of content. He states: 


That is to describe the subject matter of cognitive science from more or less 
within its own terms of reference, but there is another way to pull the same thing, 
and I think this is worth spelling out, although it may not please either the 
cognitive scientist or (though for different reasons) many social and cultural 
anthropologists. This is to say that, as viewed from within some, perhaps even all, 
self-conscious religious traditions, what the cognitive science of religion gives us 
is an account of ‘superstition’ not the self-conscious products of reason, 
imagination, and will, not what the tradition is to itself, but rather the popular 
beliefs and practices which in particular the untutored and uncultivated are always 
prone to, which are at best incidental to a good or pious or virtuous or enlightened 
life, and at worst highly destructive illusions or temptations. One of the reasons it 
is worth drawing attention to this coincidence of object is that cognitive science 
agrees at least with this: that the ‘religion’ it identifies and explains is built up 
from a series of observable mistakes: beliefs we can be shown to acquire not 
because the word is thus and so, but because our cognitive programming 
mechanism pre-judge the matter and bias our perceptions. This is not to denigrate 
what the cognitive scientists have been doing. They have given us a new 
description of some general phenomena and a new explanation for them, one that 
includes an account of why the beliefs in question are so resistant to suppression 
and found among people who are not otherwise or in the more usual sense 
‘religious’. By this account, convinced atheist are no more able than the devout to 
resist ‘catching’ superstitious ideas, for we are all by nature highly susceptible to 
them. This brings out another more general point: for cognitive science, people 
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are routinely mistaken about their own beliefs. Their thinking is guided, as Boyer 
insist, by cause (of which they are generally unaware) rather than any reasons 
they may consciously hold. And, to repeat, this is why, insofar as human though is 
in fact guided by reflective reason, cognitive science has nothing to say about it. 
And this in turn is why cognitive science, while it can gram interesting hypotheses 
about cross-culturally recurrent tendencies, has been and will remain unable 
directly to explain any of the distinctive features of any specific religious 
tradition. 7° 


Conclusion 

In order for people to understand the importance of wholistic discipleship and the 
role it plays in their life, Christians must be discipled as communicated earlier in the 
chapter. The church must take time to teach its members what the Bible, and Jesus has to 
say about the biblical relevance of discipling not only spiritually but emotionally, 
financially, physically, and relationally. Dallas Willard states that the church has reduced 
the mission communicated in Matthew 28:19 of making converts into followers of Jesus 
to making them church members only and omitting the discipling of its members. As 
result, Christians are not evangelized, edified, and equipped. Allan Hadidian highlighted 
God’s three desires for each individual as they walk through the discipleship process.*° 
Furthermore, as a result the abundant life Jesus describes in John 10:10 is unobtainable. 

As a learning process, discipleship means to live interactively with Jesus’ 
resurrected presence as Christians progressively learn to guide their lives as Jesus would 


if Jesus was on earth. A primary problem is that some Christians have lost this concept of 


°° Whitehouse and Laidlaw, Religion, Anthropology, and Cognitive Science, 228-229. 


3° Allen Hadidian, Discipleship Helping Other Christians Grow (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 
1979), 17. 
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discipleship. It is now assumed that that one can be a Christian without being a disciple 
of Jesus. To be a disciple is to be an apprentice of Jesus in Kingdom living.*! 

The study of cognitive science offered some intermediary information pertaining 
to how the mind operates thus effecting behavior. Watts and Turner discussed how 
cognitivism and behaviorism interact. This is relevant to the project because it relays 
scientifically what Paul states that in Romans 12:2 that any behavior and mind are 
correlated. 

Science and religion, however, is and will always be a slippery slope when 
attempting to mix the two. The following statement by Ilkka Pyysiainen helps to further 
promote this notion: 

But it might also be possible to understand the cognitive science of religion as a 

forum where experimental psychologists, evolutionary theorists, anthropologists, 

and religious scholars can meet, exchange ideas, and create multidisciplinary 
projects. Such cross fertilization of ideas is extremely important because the 
traditional academic boundaries between disciplines often make truly 
interdisciplinary work difficult and because religion is such a heterogeneous 
category and can be approached at differing levels. The cognitive science of 
religious thus can serve as an alternative for obsolete essentialist views of religion 
as a Sui generis category. Although there is no universal essence of religion, 
religious beliefs, and behaviours yet form an important element in the evolution 
of adaptive prosocial behaviour that makes intragroup cooperation possible but at 
the same time often create conflicts between groups with differing beliefs.* 
Cognitive science can give us an account of some mental operations involved in religious 
thought and action. Scientist have given an intuitively possible account of why ideas of 
gods, ghosts, and magic are so abundant in human societies by explaining why the mind 


might be highly prone to entertain and retain, and then work with these ideas. Science is 


at the beginning of developing a scientific account of the computational aspects of human 


3! Williard, The Great Omission Reclaiming Jesus’ Essential Teachings on Discipleship, 166. 


3? Pyysiainen, The Cognitive Science of Religion, 30. 
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cognition, and something students should be informed. However complete and concise 
descriptions of human cognition might become, cognitive science will never be more 
than secondary and quite distinct from what students of religion have to do. While 
students of science and students of religion can learn from each other’s results there are 
qualitative different modes of knowledge and experience, and therefore no prospect that 
one will replace the other nor that they might merge into anything other than confusion. *° 
It is possible for both science and religion to coexist. At the very least neither side will 
budge giving credence to the other. At the very best, in preparation for completing my 


project it may give insight in the participants’ acceptance of the wholistic discipleship 


model. 


33 Whitehouse and Laidlaw, Religion, Anthropology, and Cognitive Science, 241-242. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The purpose of this project was to design a ministry model of wholistic 
discipleship. Wholistic discipleship is not a well-known concept. I believe it is the 
catalyst to seeing life change in the people that we serve. I am not only a designer of a 
project I believe will work. My life is better because I believe the Bible backs a wholistic 
approach to discipleship. I have spent time researching and identifying foundational 
support to undergird what I believe is integral to life change and will help others live their 
best life experiencing everything that God intends. Wholistic Discipleship is the training 
process of developing someone to become like Jesus spiritually, emotionally, relationally, 


financially, and physically. 


Biblical Perspective 

In exploring discipleship from a wholistic approach, I studied the passage found 
in Romans 12:1-2, “Therefore, I urge you, brothers and sisters, in view of God’s mercy, 
to offer your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God—this is your true and 
proper worship. Do not conform to the pattern of this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind. Then you will be able to test and approve what God’s will is— 
his good, pleasing and perfect will” (NIV). These verse like several others depict the 
importance of life transformation and life renewal. The purpose of discipleship is to 
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accomplish what Paul was discussing to his audience in Rome. Thomas Schreiner, the 
author of Romans argued that Paul’s “bodies” reference means more than just the literal 
body.! Additionally, Jeremy Myers provides an argument that the Bible presents human 
as tripartite, that there are three parts: body, soul, and spirit. 

I agree with Myers in that lives are more complicated than just one part, church’s 
discipleship models need to also be complex. When models for discipleship are linear 
only it abdicates the responsibility of the church to transform parishioners wholistically 
and puts the duty on the world to instruct on the areas we avoid. 

Paul’s appeal in verse two, not to be “conformed by the world” is the 
responsibility of the church and the individual. Conformity to the world’s ideology, 
customs, and practices, is instinctively obtained when there are no alterative perspectives 
and insights. The project’s objective is to explain the importance of being discipled in the 
focus areas that assist in the quality of life Jesus explains in John 10:10. When that life is 
pursued, through mind renewal and life transformation, Romans 2b can occur and God’s 


good, pleasing, and perfect will can be obtained. 


Historical Perspective 

From a historical perspective, John Wesley and the Methodist Movement showed 
to be an applicable moment in history that was relatable to the project. The objective of 
the project will be accomplished through small groups. While discipleship groups have 


been a part of the fabric of Christian cloth since the inception, most notable was John 


' Thomas R. Schreiner, Romans (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1998), 639. 


? Jeremy Myers, “Humans Have Three Parts: Body, Soul, and Spirit,” Redeeming God, accessed 
October 6, 2019, https://redeeminggod.com/humans-three-parts-body-soul-spirit/. 
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Wesley’s band and class meetings as the inception for the Methodist denomination. 
Wesley broke down his larger gatherings into smaller more intimate gatherings to ensure 
accountability and that the tenants of the faith were instilled. 

The implementation of the project will take place in the small group setting. A 
group of ten to twelve individuals will come together and I will instruct and disciple the 
individuals in an effort to provide the knowledge necessary for wholistic discipleship. 
This quote from the Class Meeting by Kevin Watson sums up the relevance of this 
chapter. 

The place to begin discerning Wesley’s approach to theology is with his 

conception of its purpose. Wesley understood theology to be intimately related to 

Christian living and the proclamation of Christian faith. Theology is actualized in 

authentic living and true proclamation. He had little interest in theology for its 

own sake. Rather, theology was for the purpose of transforming personal life and 
social relations. This was his ‘practical divinity.’* 
Like Wesley, I believe the approach to discipleship is transforming the personal life of 


those being changed. Again, this is unobtainable without giving the wholistic attention 


that it requires. 


Theological Perspective 

When considering wholistic discipleship from a theological perspective, I 
discussed various systematic theological concentrations and how they intersect with the 
research project. It continued to build on the previous chapters to lay a theological 
groundwork and underlining for the project. In particular, liberation theology, black 


theology, Christology, and ecclesiology. 


3 Randy L. Maddox, Rethinking Wesley’s Theology for Contemporary Methodism (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 35. 
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Liberation theology is relevant because the project seeks to empower those who 


participate. Although liberation theology refers to the movement developed in Latin 
America, this term designates any movement laying emphasis upon the liberating impact 
of the gospel. Liberation theology’s focus is empowering the oppressed. My position is 
that people are not just oppressed financially and socially as the Latin American 
Liberation Movement as well as the Black Liberation Movement highlighted. 

Christology grants the authority and mandate for what we do as Christians. As the 
secular worldview moves society and the church away from the truth of the word of God, 
it is vitally important that Christians obey Christ’s command to make disciples. The 
project intends to achieve the objective of making followers look like Jesus. Christology 
provides the sculpture for the artwork and framework that is the aim. 

Ecclesiology is essential for all Christians as it is the navigational tool that directs 
toward a biblical understanding of how Christians relate to one another, to God, and to 
unbelievers. A firm understanding of ecclesiology benefits Christians personally as they 
learn how to help provide healthy church growth and honor God.* Moreover, 
ecclesiology gives the substance needed to support the project by giving proper 
instruction on the obligation. Further, the church has to provide healthy church and 
individual growth while honoring the God that instituted it. Theology is not understood as 


theory divorced from practice, but as reflection built upon practice, and related to 


4 “What is the Theological Study of Ecclesiology,” Compelling Truth, accessed October 2, 2019, 
https://www.compellingtruth.org/ecclesiology.html. 
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practice.> Theology should thus impact what Christians do, how they do it, and why they 


do what they do. 


Theoretical Perspective 

The final foundations chapter examined contemporary theories relevant to the 
project. Initially, I examined theories in ministry practice. In this chapter, I investigated 
another discipline not previously addressed in the biblical, historical, and theological 
foundations chapters, the discipline of cognitive science. 

Cognitive science can be roughly summed up as the interdisciplinary study of 
mind and intelligence, embracing philosophy, psychology, behavior and social sciences, 
artificial intelligence, neuroscience, linguistics, and anthropology. The origins are in the 
mid-1950s when researchers in several fields began to develop theories of mind based on 
complex representations and computational procedures.° 

Furthermore, cognitive scientists seek to explain the kinds of perceptual and 
conceptual representations, including religious representations, which the mental 
processing of sensory input allows, the memory, transmission, and transformations of 
these mental representations, and the relationships, historical and potential, among them.’ 

The study of cognitive science offered some intermediary information pertaining 


to how the mind operates thus effecting behavior. This is relevant to the project because it 


> Harold Hegstad, The Real Church: An Ecclesiology of the Visible (Cambridge, UK: James Clark 
and Company, 2013), 4. 


® “Cognitive Science,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, accessed September 11, 2019, 
https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/cognitive-science/. 


7 Luther H. Martin, “The Cognitive Science of Religion,” Method and Theory in the Study of 
Religion 16, no. 3 (2004): 201-4, accessed September 11, 2019, https://search-ebscohost- 
com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/login.aspx ?direct=true&db=rfh& AN=ATLA0001521356&site=ehost-live. 
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relays scientifically what Paul states that in Romans 12:2 that there is a correlation 


between the mind and behavior. 


Methodology 

The project begins with the hypothesis that if people are trained in the importance 
of wholistic discipleship, how it effects their life, and what the Bible says about it; then 
they will give more attention to their overall wholistic health. Wholistic discipleship is 
the process of developing someone to become like Jesus spiritually, emotionally, 
relationally, financially, and physically. The selected approach for executing this project 
was small group discipleship classes. As a result of the global pandemic which is the 
Coronavirus (Covid-19), subsequent executive orders, and mandates sessions were 
completed via Zoom teleconference medium. 

To ascertain the level and knowledge of wholistic discipleship prior to the first 
session participants were given questions as a baseline to test what they knew. These 
questions were used for a pre and post-test and was administered prior to the first session 
and after the conclusion of the final session. The pre and post-test were given as an open- 
ended format. 

The questions were as followed: 


Pre/Post Test Participant # Date 


PRE-TEST POST-TOST 


PLEASE READ THE QUESTIONS BELOW CAREFULLY AND RESPOND TO ALL OF 
THE QUESTIONS APPROPRIATELY 


Please take the time to complete this pre and post-test. In accordance with your consent 
form, your identity will be kept private and confidential. Your name is not required on 
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the survey. Your participation is truly appreciated! Use the same four-digit participant 
number on the pre-test and post-test. 


Instructions: Please answer the following questions in your own words to the best of 
your ability. Do not use any research materials in answering your questions. 


1. 


2: 


What is a disciple of Jesus? 
How do you define discipleship? 
How does being a follower of Jesus affect the quality of your life? 
Are you familiar with the tripartite of the human? What are the components? 
In your own words can you explain your understanding of wholistic discipleship? 
Using John 10:10 can you explain the importance of wholistic discipleship? 
“The thief does not come except to steal, and to kill, and to destroy. I have 


come that they may have life, and that they may have it more abundantly” 
(NKJV). 


. What are the five focus areas of wholistic discipleship? 


How will understanding wholistic discipleship impact your wholistic health? 


On a scale of 1-10 (one being the lowest) how much time do you give to your 
wholistic health? 


In addition to using a pre and post-test questionnaire, I used a survey to capture 


additional data from the participants on each wholistic discipleship area that was going to 


be the focus on the five-week course. 


Wholistic Discipleship Survey 


Participant # Date 


Directions: Complete the survey below. 1-Totally Disagree; 2-Disagree; 3-Not Sure; 4- 
Agree; 5-Totally Agree 








Spiritual Health 








Spiritual Health is the most important part of 
discipleship 
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Prayer/Fasting/Meditation is a necessary 
component to discipleship 





Reading the Bible is a necessary component to 
discipleship 





Consistent Church attendance is necessary to 
discipleship 





God is only concerned with your spiritual health 








Emotional Health 





God is not concerned about my emotional health 





Emotional health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Having a therapist, counselor, someone to speak to 
is an important component to discipleship 





One can be emotionally unhealthy but spiritually 
healthy 








Relational Health 





God is not concerned about my relational health 





Relational health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Relationships have no impact on my emotional and 
spiritual health 





You can have poor relationships but be spiritually 
healthy 








Financial Health 





God is not concerned about my financial health 





Financial health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Finances have no impact on my emotional and 
spiritual health 





One can be financially unhealthy but spiritually 
healthy 








Physical Health 





God is not concerned about my physical health 





Physical health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Eating healthy, exercise, working out is an 
important component to my discipleship 








Conclusion: 








It is important for me to give attention to my 
wholistic health as a Christian 
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Lastly, used a second questionnaire to capture personal demographic 


information. 


Demographic Questionnaire 


Participant # Date 


1. Age: 18-25 25-45. 455-70 
2. Gender (Male or Female) 
3. Ethnicity: Race 
White 
Hispanic or Latino 
Black or African American 
Native American or American Indian 
Other > 
4. Education Level 
HS Diploma__———s BA/BS Masters or Above 


5. Ministry Area which you serve 





6. Have you attended a Discipleship Class before? Yes No 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION AND YOUR TIME. 


The questionnaires and surveys were distributed to each participant and responses 
kept private. The participants are all identified by a four-digit number they provided on 
their documents to keep participant responses confidential. I had ten congregants 


participate in the small group discipleship program. 
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Implementation 
Session One 
Outline 


1- Welcome 

2- Breakout Icebreaker 

3- Passion of Christ Video 2:35-6:35 
4- Contention 

5- Alternative Perspective 

6- God’s Plan 


Upon arrival to each session the participants were met with a worship song while 
awaiting entry into the Zoom session. We started each week at 7:00 p.m. sharp. At the 
beginning of this session and every subsequent session class began with prayer inviting 
God’s presence and participation in the session. The purpose of the first session was to 
thank the participants for engaging in the discipleship course, explain the purpose of the 
project by providing foundational research and offer direction for the next five weeks. 

At the beginning of the session participants were randomly sent to breakout rooms 
to get to know other individuals within the group. They were given the task to discuss 
interesting facts about their partner. Groups were given five minutes to interview their 
partner before returning to the main session. Upon return each pair introduced their 
partner and interesting facts learned to the rest of the group. 

After the ground breaking exercise, the group was shown a clip from the “Passion 
of Christ” movie, when Christ was sentenced, beaten with lashes, mocked, and nailed to 
the cross as a preliminary content for session one. 

Next the participants were informed about my project proposal hypothesis. I 
explained to them that the video depicted the emphasis of my church experience, that 


Jesus endured the cross that believer’s sins can be atoned and that we would enjoy an 
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eternal afterlife in God’s presence. I communicated to the group that as I matured, I came 
to the realization that that understanding is not incorrect, but incomplete. That I had a 
revelation according to 2 Corinthians 5:17 that when we invite Jesus into our life, like the 
butterfly, we should become a new creature. Furthermore, that the suffering and 
endurance of the cross was about more than securing entry to heaven after we die, but 
also that we might experience John 10:10 quality of life, that absent of Him, we could not 
obtain. 

Lastly, in session one, we discussed God’s plan to escort us to the destination that 
he intends for our lives. We read Matthew 28:18-20, the Great Commission as a segway 
to discipleship. I instructed the group that discipleship is the vehicle God uses to transport 
us into experiencing all that he has reserved for His believers. 

To conclude the discipleship discussion for session one, I gave the group an 
overview of wholistic discipleship. I provided them with my research from my 
foundational chapters to substantiate the theory. I explained to the group to obtain the 
John 10:10 life that discipleship must be wholistically focused. That the goal of 
discipleship is for Jesus’ disciples to look like Him. I conveyed that Jesus was not only 
spiritually healthy. I then provided the group with the five areas of focus for wholistic 
discipleship and the path for the remainder of the sessions. This class and every class 


after ended with corporate prayer. 


Session Two - Spiritual Health 


Outline 
1- Welcome - Introduction - Recap (five minutes) 


2- Introduction - Activity (five minutes) 
3- Spiritual Disciplines — (thirty minutes) 
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a. Prayer 
b. Reading God’s Word 
c. Worship 

4- Closing 


Session two started with a recap of session one. We reviewed God’s plan for ushering us 
into an abundant life. I asked for volunteers to provide a working definition for a disciple, 
discipleship, and wholistic discipleship. 

As an introduction together, the group worked aloud on a worksheet describing 
relationships. Participants were asked to describe emotions surround deficiencies and one 
side relationships. This exercise was used as an introduction for the purpose of spiritual 
health, which was to ensure the vitality of our relationship with the Father. 

Next, we discussed spiritual disciplines. First Timothy 4:7 which states, “Have 
nothing to do with godless myths and old wives’ tales; rather exercise thyself into 
godliness.” I explained that spiritual disciplines then are the spiritual exercises we use as 
Christians to make us stronger. We then discussed a list of spiritual disciplines. Due to 
time constraints, however, we only focused on three, prayer, reading God’s word, and 
worship. 

I started the prayer teaching by providing the group with a definition of prayer; a 
believer’s, oral or mental communication with God, the Father, through Jesus, the Son, 
with the assistance of the Holy Spirit. We dissected each part of the definition before 
going into a model for daily prayer. I introduced to the group the ACTS (adoration, 
confession, thanksgiving and supplication) model of prayer, from Bill Hybels book Too 
Busy Not to Pray.” 

We then talked about the spiritual discipline of reading God’s word. I conveyed to 


the group that the B-I-B-L-E is the Basic Instructions Before Leaving Earth. Many of the 
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participants had heard of that acronym before. I told them the Bible is the manual to 


obtaining our best life; therefore, we must read it with the intension of pulling out 
necessary keys to benefit us. In order to do that, we must first obtain a translation that 
make sense to us and we understand. Next, determine a place to start, usually the Gospels 
to learn about Jesus and his characters to emulate. Last, the “who, what, where method;” 
who is talking, what are they talking about, what are they saying, where are they, and last 
how does the message apply. Students were assigned to breakout rooms to practice this 
method picking a scripture of their choice. 

Lastly, to end class we discussed worship. Worship means to express worth to 
God. We talked about the different methods of worship. To conclude class, we listened to 
the song “So Will I’ by Hillsong and each worshipped in our individual way before 


ending the session with prayer. 


Spiritual Health Intro Activity 
During this segment, the participants were encouraged to take a few moments to 
silently think about how they would relate to the scenarios listed below. Consider how 


the following situations would make them feel and determine how they would respond. 


A mate that only called once a week. 


Feeling: Response: 








A mate that only called you when he or she was in trouble. 


Feeling: Response: 








A mate that never let you speak. 


Feeling: Response: 
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A mate that bragged about your relationship’s good qualities, but you did not agree. 


Feeling: Response: 





A mate that did not diversify the content of your conversations. Saying the same thing 


every day, like “I love you” over and over repetitively. 


Feeling: Response: 





Session Three - Emotional Health 


Outline 


1- Welcome — Introduction - Recap (five minutes) 
2- Intro Video - (five minutes) 

3- Teaching moment — (thirty minutes) 

4- Closing 


Session three started with a recap of session two. We reviewed spiritual disciplines from 
the week before. I asked for volunteers to communicate to the group the definition of 
prayer and the ACTS model. We discussed how the model of prayer impacted the prayer 
time over the previous week. Additionally, during the recap we discussed the strategy for 
reading God’s word. 

We, then, transitioned to our introduction activity for this week’s lesson. The 
group watched a scene from the movie “Jumping the Broom” when the groom’s mother 
exposed to the wife that she had been misled all of her life; and that the parents who she 
was raised with were not her biological parents. The clip ended showing the aftermath of 
the revealed information. Participants discussed what emotional baggage could have 
contributed to the mother feeling authorized in divulging the truth. 

Following the intro dialogue, we transitioned into our discussion on emotional 


health for the evening. I begin with my personal testimony discussed in chapter one. I 
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informed the group that I had been consumed with ministry for years doing God’s work 
and not focused on improving my character. I was growing spiritually yet making poor 
relational and financial decisions. I then shared with them Peter Scazzero quote, “It’s 
impossible to be spiritually mature while remaining emotionally immature. Emotional 
Health and spiritual maturity are inseparable.”* 

Next, I offered the participants the ten identifying symptoms of being emotionally 
unhealthy. We had good dialogue about the effects and potential damage of each 
symptom and how their life was affected. 

The last component of the session was designated as emotional disciplines. 
Spiritual disciplines are the spiritual exercises used to produce spiritual health. In like 
manner, emotional disciplines are activities that foster emotional vitality. Additionally, 
we talked about using a genogram to identify emotions, traits that were passed down or 
that are prevalent within family history and structures. 

To end class, I offered resources that if the discussion unearthed some feelings 
and emotions that needed to be addressed or given more attention the participants had 


that option. I asked for a volunteer to pray to conclude our session for the evening. 


Session Four - Financial Health 
Outline 


1- Welcome — Introduction - Recap (five minutes) 
2- Intro Video — (five minutes) 

3- Teaching moment — (thirty minutes) 

4- Closing 


8 Peter Scazzero, Emotional Healthy Spirituality (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc, 2006), 25. 
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Session four started with a recap of session three. We reviewed emotional 


disciplines from the week before. I asked for volunteers to communicate to the group 
some of the ten symptoms of emotionally unhealthy spirituality. During the introductory 
moments, a participant shared they made an appointment with a therapist to address some 
of the emotions undressed from the week before. 

After the recap, we watched an intro video entitled “God Pie.” Following the 
video, everyone was separated randomly into breakout rooms to discuss the question 
“When you hear God and money what are some truths, myths, teachings based on your 
experience?” Some of the breakout responses to the introduction questions were 
experiences of manipulation, tithing focused ministries, and scriptures pertaining to 
stewardship among others. 

Following the initial dialogue, I laid the groundwork for the direction of the class. 
I offered the scripture Second Timothy 3:16-17, “All scripture is inspired by God and is 
useful to teach us what is true and to make us realize what is wrong in our lives. It 
corrects us when we are wrong and teaches us to do what is right. God is to prepare and 
equip his people to do every good work.” This text was used to substantiate the 
importance of using the Bible for teaching in every area, spiritual, emotional, and 
financial. 

Continuing to lay the foundation for financial health, we discussed Psalm 24:1 
“Everything we have comes from God” including our time, talent, and resources. 
Subsequently, if he has given it to us it is our responsibility to be proper stewards over 


what has been given. 
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The last part of the preliminary segment of the session was to instill in the 
participants that God desires to bless us sharing scriptures to support. After the 
groundwork was set, we discussed God’s biblical purpose for money, a tool to worship 
God, money is used to meet our personal needs, and bless others. 

Looking at scripture, money is a tool to worship God in three ways the tithe, 
offering, and alms. We looked at Malachi 3, Genesis 28:20 as a depiction of the tithe 
before the law, and Matthew 23:23 when Jesus communicated to the scribes, Pharisees, 
and hypocrites that the tithe should have been given without omitting the weightier 
matters. Jesus states both should have been done without leaving out the other. 

Additionally, over and beyond the tithe is a tool to worship God through sowing 
an offering. The offering should be given to the storehouse (Mal. 3). The requirement for 
the offering is 2 Corinthians 9:7, being a cheerful giver, and generous heart. 

The last tool for money, we discussed during the session is what the Bible says 
about alms. We read Matthew 6:1-4, when Jesus describes given to charitable deeds. I 
gave example of modern-day charitable deeds, organizations that would fit the alms 
category. 

The next purpose for money we discussed was that God intends for money to be 
used to meet our needs. Ecclesiastes 10:19b “money answers all things.” After we use our 
money to worship God through the tithe, he gives us liberty to steward the 90% 
remaining in a way that meets our needs. I communicated to the participants that Iam 
confident that God does not want His people to struggle. 

The last purpose for money is to be a blessing to others. I gave an example of how 


during the quarantine, I sent my barber twenty dollars on a couple of occasions because I 
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knew that the shops were closed, and income might be scarce. I explained that we all 
know people who have to navigate different seasons of life, and in those seasons, we are 
called to bless those who we have contact with and that are in need. We read Matthew 
25:31-45, when Jesus encourages us to be a blessing to the least of these who are hungry 
and need feeding and naked in need of clothing. 

The final component of the session was designed to provide the participants with 
financial disciplines. As we went through spiritual and emotional disciplines the prior 
weeks, we discussed practices used to produce financial health. The two disciplines we 
discussed was a budget and the importance of multiple streams. To close out class the 
group was given a budget as a takeaway to assist their efforts in becoming financially 


healthy. 


Session Five - Relational Health 
Outline 


1- Welcome — Introduction (Recap — five minutes) 
2- Intro Breakout Rooms 

3- Teaching moment (thirty minutes) 

4- Closing 


Just as the weeks before, session five started with a recap of session four. We reviewed 
financial disciplines from the prior week. I asked for volunteers to communicate to the 
group the three purposes that God has for money. The group engaged in a conversation 
regarding streams of income and how having other options during the COVID-19 
pandemic would have been a blessing for some. 

After the recap, we transitioned to the session topic of relational health. The 


participants were randomly put into breakout rooms to discuss the question, “What are 
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some ways relationships have been a blessing or a hindrance?” The group returned with 
great feedback form their time together in breakout rooms and eager to hear what the 
Bible says about healthy relationships. To lay the groundwork, I began the teaching 
moment with Genesis 2:18-23: 

And the LORD God said, “It is not good that man should be alone; I will make him 

a helper comparable to him.” Out of the ground the LORD God formed every beast 

of the field and every bird of the air, and brought them to Adam to see what he 

would call them. And whatever Adam called each living creature, that was its 
name. So, Adam gave names to all cattle, to the birds of the air, and to every beast 
of the field. But for Adam there was not found a helper comparable to him. And 
the LORD God caused a deep sleep to fall on Adam, and he slept; and He took one 
of his ribs, and closed up the flesh in its place. Then the rib which the LORD God 
had taken from man He made into a woman, and He brought her to the man. And 

Adam said “This is now bone of my bone. And flesh of my flesh; She shall be 

called Woman Because she was taken out of Man. 

I relayed to the group that it was always God’s intention for humanity to be in 
relationship with each other. If that is indeed the case, we talked about ways to ensure 
relationships are blessing to us and not a curse. 

Using Dr. Dharius Daniels’ book Relational Intelligence we talked about three 
steps to make sure relationships are used as an asset to improve our relational health: 
define your relationships, discern your relationships, and align your relationships. These 
steps lead to healthy conversations about relationships and how to ensure to raise our 
RQ.’ Additionally, for the first time there was discussion surrounding how the sessions 
are inter-related. A participant mentioned how being unhealthy in any area potentially has 


an effect on others. Being relationally unhealthy can have an impact on emotional health 


and vice versa. 


° Dharius Daniels, Relational Intelligence (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2020), 77. 
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Lastly, in preparation for the next and final session, physical health, I surveyed 
the group to see who was familiar with the Nike Run Challenge App. I requested for 
those who did not have the app to download it. The challenge for the group was to walk, 
run, bike five miles before the next session. I asked for a volunteer to pray to conclude 


our session for the evening. 


Session 6 - Physical Health 
Outline 


1- Welcome — Introduction (Recap - five minutes) 


2- Intro 
3- Teaching moment — (thirty minutes 
4- Closing 


Just as the four prior weeks before, session six started with a recap of session five, 
relational health. We reviewed how to define your relationships. We discussed the three 
areas of relationships and had preliminary discussions on how to maneuver people 
between the friend zone, associate, and assignment category. This led to further dialogue 
about difficulties when it comes to necessary moving of family members and longtime 
friends. 

After the recap, we talked about who completed the five-mile challenge and what 
were some of the difficulties. Some obstacles mentioned by the group were finding the 
time throughout the day to complete the task. Others mentioned the anxiety about 
exercising after not having any physical activity in an extended amount of time. Then 
there were some individuals who got regular exercise and were able to speak to how it 


contributes to their fitness and health. 
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My foundational scripture for this week’s lesson was Third John 1:2 “Dear friend, 


I hope all is well with you and that you are as healthy in body as you are strong in spirit” 
(NLT). I told the participants that doing spiritual, emotional, financial, and relational 
disciplines to obtain wholistic health and ignoring the physical discipline would only be a 
detriment. Completing the hard work to make sure the other areas are prosperous but not 
the physical health would be disheartening. This session was focused on three areas to 
achieve physical health, exercise, rest, healthy eating. 

First Corinthians 6:19-20 states, “Do you not know that your bodies are 
temples of the Holy Spirit, who is in you, whom you have received from God? You are 
not your own; you were bought at a price. Therefore, honor God with your bodies.” I told 
the group that we have a call not only to steward our resources but to steward our body. If 
our body is not our own, we have a responsibility to take care of it. We should want to be 
able to return it in the best possible shape that we can. Exercise is one of the best ways 
that you can take care of yourself, as well as eating healthy foods. Romans 12:1 “And so, 
dear brothers and sisters, I plead with you to give your bodies to God because of all he 
has done for you. Let them be a living and holy sacrifice—the kind he will find 
acceptable. This is truly the way to worship him” (NLT). 

Rest is another way to take care of our body. I relayed to the participants that 
Jesus understands our need for rest. Mark 6:30-32, “Then the apostles gathered to Jesus 
and told Him all things, both what they had done and what they had taught. And He said 
to them, “Come aside by yourselves to a deserted place and rest a while.” For there were 


many coming and going, and they did not even have time to eat. So they departed to a 
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deserted place in the boat by themselves.” We have to be intentional about making sure 


we get adequate rest. 


EAS LT TTT 





CS 


For physical disciplines, I offered resources that will help with caloric intake, 
exercise, and rest. To disarm excuses, we talked about time management and the 
importance of telling our time where to go. I communicated that telling our time where to 
go will prevent us from wondering where it went. I provided the group with a life log for 


them to utilize to assist with managing their days. 


Session 7 - Final Session 
My Life Log 
Outline 


1- Welcome — Introduction (Recap — five minutes) 
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2- Intro 
3- Teaching moment (thirty minutes) 
4- Closing 


Session seven was the last group meeting for the project. The purpose of the session was 
to review all of the various focus groups that made up wholistic discipleship in an effort 
to refresh everyone’s memory. I conducted a discussion summarizing week by week 
starting with week one, ending with week six. 

Week one review began with discussion around the Great Commission and God’s 
desire that all of His people be discipled according to Matthew 28:19. I asked the group 
to define the meaning of discipleship. Group discussion ensued about personal discipline 
experiences that were positive and negative. I then asked the group about their 
understanding of wholistic discipleship? Students needed to be prodded in an effort to 
respond. After we reviewed the definition of wholistic discipleship the group broke out 
into breakout rooms to discuss other areas if any should be included in wholistic 
discipleship. 

Week two recap followed the breakout room discussions. I polled the group 
regarding spiritual disciplines. I asked the participants which spiritual disciplines they 
implemented since week two of the project. We conversed about the definition of prayer 
and the different types of prayer. A few of the participants mentioned as a result of taking 
part in the group, they have become more consistent in prayer and devotion. To end the 
week two recap, we read a couple of Bible scripture and answered questions regarding 
the passage. I communicated the importance of understanding that spiritual health is the 


foundation for wholistic discipleship. 
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We, then, reexamined emotional health component. I began the recap looking at 


biblical characters whose behavior could have been a result of being emotionally 
unhealthy. This activity was to display the importance of being emotionally healthy. We 
transitioned into discussing the ten identifying symptoms of being emotionally unhealthy. 
The recap concluded with the group going over emotional disciples that fosters emotional 
health. 

Following the recap of week three, we discussed financial health. We reviewed 
the biblical purpose for money, a tool to worship God, money is used to meet our 
personal needs, and bless others. I polled the group to see who had begun implementing 
the disciplines discussed a few weeks prior. We had a discussion regarding income 
stream ideas and how the current pandemic revealed the importance of having multiple 
streams. 

Continuing to recap the sessions, we held a discussion on relational health. 
Members of the group shared how they had begun to define, discern and align their 
relationships. A conversation ensued regarding the difficulties of realigning relationships 
and the potential effects of, not only relational health, but wholistic health if not followed 
through. 

The session and project came to close by discussing physical health. I encouraged 
the participants to be intentional in three physical discipline areas to achieve physical 
health, exercise, rest, and healthy eating. I reminded the group that focusing on any one 
individual concentration while excluding the others decreases wholistic health. God 


intends that we are healthy in all areas and that doing so glories Him. 
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Before the final class ended, I emailed the participants the post-test as well as the 
wholistic survey to complete since the last session had come to a close. I expressed 
gratitude to each person for participating in the session. The students communicated the 
value they received from the project and how they would give attention to their wholistic 


health in the future. 


Summary of Learning 

At the beginning of this project, I hypothesized that if the participants are 
discipled on the importance of wholistic ministry, how it effects their life, and what the 
Bible says about it; then they will give more attention to their overall wholistic health. As 
the project was in its preliminary stages, I noticed during discussions, with the 
participants, that not only were there many interpretations of the word wholistic but the 
understanding of what it meant to be discipled had varying responses as well. I realized 
that the foundation set at the onset of the project would be instrumental in the 
determination and outcome of my findings. 

Second, as the project was being conducted it became glaringly obvious that 
people’s experiences and presuppositions played a huge part in how they received the 
material taught. For example, financial health taught from a biblical vantage point caused 
challenges for some who experienced financial manipulation in past places of worship. 
Barriers to receptiveness have to be accounted for when disseminating new biblical 


ideologies to a group of learners. The results in the pre-test and post-test are determined 
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by more than just the effectiveness or the lack thereof of the material taught, but also on 
the individual. 

The tests as well as the wholistic survey provided before the project 
implementation and after completion were identical. The purpose of the questions was to 
gauge if there was a variance in response after participation in the project in an effort to 
prove or disprove my hypothesis. 

Lastly, while analyzing the results of the pre-test and post-test, I realized that for 
the purposes of reporting the data, the tests should have had more controlled answers. 
While documenting the survey results were straightforward, the tests were more 
complicated. By examining the results, I could tell there was learning on behalf of the 
participants but due to the open-ended nature of test, answers are harder to document. 


The pre and post-survey findings were as follows: 


Pre-Survey Results 


TD-Totally Disagree; D- Disagree; NS-Not Sure; A-Agree; and TA- Totally Agree 





TD | D | NS | AJ} TA 





Spiritual Health 

Spiritual health is the most important part of 
discipleship 1 4 | 6 
Prayer/Fasting/Meditation is a necessary 
component to discipleship 3 | 7 
Reading the Bible is a necessary component to 
discipleship 3 7 
Consistent church attendance is necessary to 
discipleship 2 8 
God is only concerned with your spiritual 6 3 1 
health 























Emotional Health 
God is not concerned about my emotional 5 4 1 
health 
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Emotional health is not a key component of 
discipleship 4 4 1 1 
Having a therapist, counselor, someone to 
speak to is an important component to 2 5 3 
discipleship 

One can be emotionally unhealthy but 
spiritually healthy 2 4 1 3 














Relational Health 
God is not concerned about my relational 6 4 
health 

Relational health is not a key component of 
discipleship D 4 1 
Relationships have no impact on my emotional 
and spiritual health 7 3 
You can have poor relationships but be 
spiritually healthy 3 > 1 1 




















Financial Health 

God is not concerned about my financial health 
Financial health is not a key component of 2 6 1 1 
discipleship 

Finances have no impact on my emotional and 
spiritual health 

One can be financially unhealthy but spiritually | 2 2 2 4 
healthy 





£& 
Nn 
— 
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Physical Health 
God is not concerned about my physical health | 6 4 
Physical health is not a key component of 4 3 1 2 
discipleship 

Eating healthy, exercise, working out is an 
important component to my discipleship 1 3 3.-| 3 

















Conclusion: 
It is important for me to give attention to my 
wholistic health as a Christian 2 5 3 





























Post Survey Results 


TD-Totally Disagree; D- Disagree; NS-Not Sure; A-Agree; and TA- Totally Agree 





TD | D | NS | A [TA 
Spiritual Health 1 3 6 
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Spiritual health is the most important part of 
discipleship 





Prayer/Fasting/Meditation is a necessary 
component to discipleship 





Reading the Bible is a necessary component to 
discipleship 





Consistent church attendance is necessary to 
discipleship 





God is only concerned with your spiritual 
health 








Emotional Health 





God is not concerned about my emotional 
health 





Emotional health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Having a therapist, counselor, someone to 
speak to is an important component to 
discipleship 





One can be emotionally unhealthy but 
spiritually healthy 


10 








Relational Health 





God is not concerned about my relational 
health 





Relational health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Relationships have no impact on my emotional 
and spiritual health 





You can have poor relationships but be 
spiritually healthy 








Financial Health 





God is not concerned about my financial health 





Financial health is not a key component of 
discipleship 





Finances have no impact on my emotional and 
spiritual health 


Ww 





One can be financially unhealthy but spiritually 
healthy 








Physical Health 





God is not concerned about my physical health 


nN 








Physical health is not a key component of 
discipleship 
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Eating healthy, exercise, working out is an 

important component to my discipleship 1 3 3 3 
Conclusion: 

It is important for me to give attention to my 

wholistic health as a Christian 2 8 























Demographic survey results are as follows: 


Gender 
10 


Males Females 


w 


N 


ay 


4.5 


3:5 


25 


N 


1.5 


b 


0.5 
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Age Range 
Ages 18-25 Ages 25-45 Ages 45-65 Ages 66+ 
m Series 1 


Education Level 


HS Diploma Bachelor's Master's Doctorate 


mSeries 2 
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Household Income 


4.5 

4 
3.5 

3 
2.5 

2 
1.5 

a 
ie a 

0 

7 S S L 
x S S s 
ss Ss > 9 
<5 a. xy 5 
S 8 sv 
S S 
8 9 
S S 
<5 
> 
mSeries 2 
Conclusion 


In finalizing this project, [ have cemented my conviction that wholistic 
discipleship is at the center of God’s heart. I witnessed the participants transform their 
beliefs and assertions of what it means to be discipled. The members went through seven 
weeks of classes to learn the components of wholistic discipleship in an attempt to 
become more like Christ. 

As I analyze the data of the wholistic survey and the results of the pre and post- 
test, I conclude that there is a deviation within how the participants answered questions 
prior to partaking in the course and after. The survey results changed drastically in 
several key areas that depict a change as a result of matriculating through the course. I 
noticed that the answers reflect an altered position as it relates to the measured areas. The 


final survey field: It is important for me to give attention to my wholistic health as a 
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Christian. The pre-survey responses were two unsure, five agree, and three people who 
totally agreed. After participating in the project and retaking the survey the responses 
were two people agreed and eight or eighty percent of the participants who decided that 
they totally agreed with the importance of giving attention to their wholistic health. 

Additionally, the pre and post-test the participants completed solidified my 
outcomes. One of the questions of the post-test was: “What is your understanding of 
wholistic health?” There were several people who answered this question with a blank, 
N/A or unsure. Furthermore, no one was able to identify all five areas. This response 
changed considerably on the post-test. After taking the course, including the week seven 
summary and review all participants were able to identify all five area of wholistic 
discipleship. 

Another telling response from the pre-test to the post-test was the final question of 
the assessment: On a scale one to ten, with one being the lowest, how much attention do 
you give to your wholistic health? There was a noticeable increase on all of the 
participant on the post-test. 

The purpose of this course is to be an introduction into wholistic discipleship 
only. My biblical foundation text of Romans 12:2, “Be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind” reigns true even as it pertains to the participation of this course. There was a 
mind renewal for those who participated in the transformation of their understanding as it 
related to discipleship. This was a new ideology for most of the participants. I have found 
that wholistic discipleship is a concept in principle that is well received. When 


undergirded with biblical principle, acceptance of theory became solidified. 
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In conclusion, the project results support my hypothesis that if people are trained 
in the importance of wholistic discipleship, how it effects their life, and what the Bible 
says about it; then they will give more attention to their overall wholistic health. The data 
shows overwhelmingly that those who participated gained an appreciation for wholistic 
health. I learned that this project, while serving as an introduction only, served its 
purpose of discipling people wholistically. I encourage the participating individuals to 
not stop with this course. Participants will need to give continued attention to their 


wholistic discipleship to see continued fruit and health in their individual lives. 
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